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STOCK SURRENDERS 
CONDUCTORSHIP OF 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 


After Twenty-three Years’ Service 
Conductor Resigns Until Amer- 
ican Citizenship Can be Com- 
pleted —In Remarkable Letter 
Declares He is American to 
‘Last Drop of Blood” and “Last 
Penny’’—Trustees Express 
Confidence in Him and Laud 
“Noble Motive’’— Eric De 
Lamarter, Composer and Critic, 
to Direct with Title of Assistant 
Conductor—Visiting Leaders 
to Act During the Winter 


‘tear Oct. 2.—In a rather remark- 
able letter written under date of 
August 17 from his summer home at 
Chateaugay Lake, N. Y., Frederick Stock 
offered his resignation as conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra until 
such time as his American citizenship 
could be completed. This fact has just 
become known. The trustees of the Or- 
chestral Association issued another letter 
yesterday accepting his resignation: for 
the time being. Both letters are ap- 
pended. 

Eric DeLamarter, composer, organist 
and former musical critic of  Chi- 
cago, has been installed in Stock’s 
position under the title of assistant 
conductor. He has likewise’ been 
made organist of the orchestra, suc- 
ceeding William Middelschulte. It is 
said that the orchestral programs will 
be varied during the year by the appear- 
ance of several visiting conductors and 
com poser-conductors. 

As has been narrated in the columns 
of MustcaAL AMERICA, Mr. Stock is tech- 
nically a registered alien enemy, having 
taken out his first papers of citizenship 
shortly after his arrival in this country 
some twenty-three years ago. He at- 
tempted to secure his second papers in 
1916, but learned that his application was 
invalidated through lapse of _ time. 
Shortly before the entry of the United 
States into the war he took out first 
papers for the second time. It is said 
that a petition to re-open his first appli- 
tation was recently denied in Washing- 
ton. He has been conductor of the or- 
thestra since the death of Theodore 
Thomas, January 4, 1905. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been 
manifested lately in some quarters over 
his retention as conductor during the 
war. The objections have not been per- 
Sonal; little or nothing has been alleged 
against his conduct. On the contrary, 
all his utterances have been those of a 
‘Sincere American patriot from the time 
that America went into the war. How- 
‘ver, there has been a constantly grow- 
ing feeling of distrust over the idea of 
allowing an enemy alien, even in the 
merely technical sense, to occupy an im- 
portant public position during the war. 

Mr. Stock’s letter follows. 


Mr. Stock’s Letter 


‘To the Trustees of the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, Orchestra Hall, Chicago. 
“Gentlemen—To you, with whom I 
ave worked these many years in sym- 
Pathy and mutual confidence, it is un- 
lecessary that I should protest my devo- 
“on to this country, which I originally 
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JOSEF ROSENBLATT 
Cantor-Tenor Who Combines His Ancient Ecclesiastical Calling with That of the 


Modern Concert Artist. 


(See Page 16) 





SCOTTI ORGANIZES OWN OPERA COMPANY 





To Give “‘L’Oracolo ”’ and ‘*Caval- 
leria ’’ in Tour Throughout 
the United States 


Antonio Scotti, the celebrated bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, New York, announces that he will 
make his first tour of the United States 


in the spring and fall of 1919 at the 
head of his own opera company, with 
artists, chorus and orchestra recruited 
principally from the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The organization, Saas as the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company, will pre- 
sent the double bill, Leoni’s “L’Oracolo,” 
after the story, “The Cat and the 
Cherub,” with Mr. Scotti in his cele- 
brated réle of Chim-Fen, and Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

The tour, under the management of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, will 
take in the South, East, Middle West and 
Southwest and is being arranged in re- 
sponse to demands of music-lovers from 
many cities who remember Mr. Scotti’s 
famous réle of Scarpia in “Tosca” and 
other impersonations and desire to see 
him in his latest creation. 

Mr. Scotti will take pleasure in pre- 
senting “L’Oracolo,” since in addition 
to an excellent vocal part the réle gives 
him what he considers his greatest act- 


ing opportunity. Furthermore, “L’Ora- 
colo,” which was first produced in Cov- 
ent Garden, London, where Mr. Scotti 
created the réle, has the virtue of being 
a novelty in this country outside of Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia. The 
work was first presented here two years 
ago at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and created a sensation, for in addition 
to the excellent music of the score, there 
is a thrilling tenseness to the drama of 
the piece. The performance will attain 
added interest from the fact that Mr. 
Scotti will be stage regisseur, himself 
directing every detail of both operas. 


James Huneker Becomes New York 
“Times” Critic 

It was reported in New York this week 
from a reliable source that James 
Huneker, the distinguished author and 
music critic, has become the music 
critic of the New York Times. Mr. 
Huneker would, if the report is true, 
take the place made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Richard Aldrich, who entered 
the War College at Washington and is 
now in governmental service with the 
rank of major. When Mr. Huneker, 
who is now in Atlantic City, was asked 
by MusicaAL AMERICA over the long dis- 
tance telephone if the report is true, his 
answer was “No.” He refused to qualify 
or amplify his reply. 
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HENRI RABAUD OF 
PARIS TO CONDUCT 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Grand Opera Leader, Known Here 
for His “‘ Marouf” and Sym- 
phonic Works, Engaged by 
Trustees for Season of 1918-19 
as Successor to Karl Muck— 
Will Make Début Here at Open- 
ing Concerts Next Month—De- 
scribed by Associates as a 
Musician of Lofty Ideals and 
Catholic Tastes 


OSTON, Oct. 5.—The long interreg- 

num in the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was brought to an end this week 
when Judge Frederick P. Cabot, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, announced 
that Henri Rabaud of Paris will be the 
conductor of the orchestra for the season 
of 1918-19. 

The acceptance of the post by Rabaud 
was made positive by the receipt at Sym- 
phony Hall of a cablegram from the Min- 
ister of Fine Arts in Paris, giving Ra- 
baud permission to relinquish his duties 
there in order to come to America, and 
recording the thanks of the Department 
of Fine Arts in the French government 
for the honor given to a French musi- 
cian. Mr. Rabaud expects to be soon cn 
his way to Boston, and will probably ar- 
rive in time to conduct for the first time 
at the concerts of Nov. 15 and 16. 

For the past five years Rabaud has 
been one of the principal conductors of 
the Opéra Comique in Paris, and thus 
has been closely associated with André 
Messager, dean of French conductors, 
who is to concertize in New York with 
his orchestra. He has conducted at dif- 
ferent times the Lamoureux, Colonne and 
Monteux symphony concerts. 

‘Rabaud was born in Paris in 1873. He 
studied at the Conservatoire with Mas- 
senet and in 1894 won the Prix de Rome. 
His name became known in this country 
last season when the Metropolitan pro- 
duced his opera, “‘Marouf,” which had its 
premiére at the Comique in 1914. He 
has two other operas to his credit, “La 
Fille de Roland,” produced in 1904, and 
“Le Premier Glaive,” 1908. He has also 
composed an oratorio, “Job.’”’ His Sec- 
ond Symphony was played several times 
in this country last year by Walter Dam- 
rosch and others. Mr. Monteux, tempo- 
rary leader of the Symphony, is now pre- 
senting Rabaud’s “La Procession Noc- 
turne.” 

Monteux, by the bye, has long been one 
of Rabaud’s close friends. Mr. Monteux 
remembers his colleague from their stu- 
dent days at the Conservatoire “as a 
grave and studious lad, an ardent stu- 
dent, but one who could quickly throw 
off care and become the gayest of play- 
fellows when study hours were over.” 

In speaking to Olin Downes, one of the 
Boston music critics, Mr. Monteux de- 
scribed Rabaud as “serious in his char- 
acter, liked by everyone, as he is es- 
teemed by everyone in Paris to-day; cf 
engaging manners and an expression 
lofty and idealistic. As a musician he 
had from the beginning a love of music 
of all schools and styles. Bostonians will 
find him eclectic in his tastes and an 
admirable musician and leader. As a 
conductor he is kind with his men, who 
always love him, but firm. He gains his 
effects quietly, but none the less surely, 
and he has an ear of surpassing keen- 
ness.” 





[Continued on page 2] 
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STOCK SURRENDERS 
CONDUCTORSHIP OF 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 


[Continued from page 1] 

sought not only as a place in which to 
make a living but as a home in whose air 
of freedom, buoyancy, and generosity my 
spirit could breathe and my art could de- 
velop and flower. To some of you it is 
known that as a youth, while still living 
in Germany, the land of my birth, I dis- 
approved of the autocracy of its govern- 
ment and combated the growing spirit 
of militarism. 

“In the quarter of a century I have 
lived in Chicago my dearest hopes have 
Leen fulfilled. I have come to love the 
United States as my native land; to 
cherish her institutions; to identify my- 
self with her cause, and to regard my- 
self as one of her dutiful and grateful 
sons. My devotion to and love for this 
country I count among the finest assets 
of my inner self. 

Said Germany Was Wrong 

“From the beginning of this awful war 
and long before this country became a 
belligerent I felt and said freely that 
Germany was in the wrong and should 
be defeated, and no one who knows me 
has ever questioned the sincerity of my 
then views, which, since April 6, 1917, 
have become with me, as with all Amer- 
icans, the most profound convictions of 
my soul. 

“T do not hesitate to classify myself 
as American, because all who know me 
are aware that at heart, in thought, and 
in spirit, as well as in action and in deed, 
I am American, just as willing as any 
patriot to give my last drop of blood and 
my last penny for the land of my adop- 
tion and of my affections. 


Blames Self for Laxity 


“While all this has been known to you, 
it unhappily is true that, because my 
primary interest has been artistic and 
not political, I omitted the step which 
would have given legal effect to what 
was a spiritual accomplishment, and did 
not take out my second papers and be- 
come before the law an American cit- 
izen; and so now, when most of all I 
wish to feel myself a part of this great 
republic in its struggle to make the world 
free from the menace of recurring wars, 
I find myself technically—almost, I would 
say, ironically—styled ‘alien enemy.’ 
For this, I know, I have no one to blame 
but myself; and it is I who must atone. 

“However deeply I may feel my heart 
throb with love for this country, how- 
ever ardently I may long to serve her, 
however sure may be your confidence in 
me—and it has been too often expressed 
to admit of question—it remains true 
that many of the music-loving public to 
whom our orchestra must appeal are un- 
able or unwilling to know the sentiments 
of my heart or to distinguish between 
those who are alien enemies from convic- 
tion and choice, and one whose greatest 
grief it is to be so classed. 

“There has never been a moment when 
I have consciously put my own interests 
or ambitions above the welfare of the 
orchestra to whose service I have given 
twenty-three years of my life; and now, 
after careful searching, I have come to 
the painful conclusion that the best in- 
terests of that orchestra and of your 
association demand that I withdraw 
from my position as conductor until the 
day comes, for which I earnestly hope, 
when papers of full citizenship can be 
issued to me and make me before the 
law, as I am in spirit, an American cit- 
izen. 

“T firmly believe that my withdrawal 
will afford a solution of the problems 
now confronting you, and will tend to 
relieve a delicate and vexing situation. 
I have, therefore, respectfully to request 
that you will relieve me of the duties of 
conductor until that happier day shall 
dawn. 

“Let me say, in conclusion, that it is 
impossible for me to express adequately 
my gratitude for the support and en- 
couragement given me through all these 
years by the trustees and members of 
our association and the music-loving 
public in general, and to express the 
hope that the same consideration will be 
bestowed upon my successor. Respect- 
fully, 

“FREDERICK A. STOCK. 

“Camp Innermost, 

“Merrill, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1918.” 


Trustees “Appreciate Motive” 


The following is the reply of the trus- 
tees: 
“My dear Mr. Stock: . 
“Your letter of August 17, 1918, long 
under consideration, was acted upon by 
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Eric DeLamarter, Noted Chicago Com- 
poser and Critic, Who Will Conduct the 
Chicago Orchestra, with the Title of 
Assistant Conductor 


the trustees of the Orchestral Associa- 
tion to-day, and I was directed to say to 
you that in complying with your sug- 
gestion and relieving you from the duties 
of conductor until your legal status as 
an American citizen can be established, 
the trustees appreciate the noble motives 
which have prompted you to this course 
and yield to your suggestion, not because 
they have now, or ever have had, any 
doubt of your loyalty to the country of 
our birth and your adoption and of the 
equal affections of us all, but only be- 
cause, aS you so generously point out, a 
portion of the public who cannot know 
you as intimately as we have been priv- 
ileged to know you, may be misled as to 
your sentiments by an appellation which, 
intended only for the enemies of our 
country, can nevertheless technically be 
affixed to you. 


Have Faith in Him 


“To those who do not know you, the 
expressions of your letter and other dec- 
larations by you since the outbreak of 
war might not be convincing, but the 
faith of us who do know you, though it 
requires no support beyond our knowl- 
edge of you, is nevertheless confirmed by 
many facts, among which may be noted: 

“Within four days of your arrival in 
this country, twenty-three years ago, you 
declared your intention of becoming a 
citizen, not, as has been intimated, to 
qualify you for admission to a musicians’ 
union, for there was then no such re- 
quirement, but because,-as we have rea- 
son to know, that declaration comported 
with your convictions and desires. 

“In 1914, notwithstanding the tradi- 
tion of twenty years and the fact that 
the directions on nearly all musical scores 
are in-German, you, on your own initia- 
tive, changed the language of rehearsals 
from German to English and since then 
aaee given all spoken directions in Eng- 
ish. 

Played American Airs 


“You, first among the conductors of 
leading orchestras, gave all-American 
programs and one of them included your 
own admirable composition,. ‘Festival 
March,’ concluding with a beautiful or- 
chestration of our national anthem, thus 
publishing to all the world that you re- 
garded yourself as an American com- 
poser. 

“Your several addresses on the subject 
of the war to the men of the orchestra, 
as reported to us, have all manifested a 
fine sense of the obligations owed to this 
country by residents of foreign birth, 
and have left on the minds of your hear- 
ers no doubt as to your feelings. 

“In permitting you to part for a time 


from us we wish to assure you of our 


regard for you as a man, our confidence 
in you as an American and our admira- 
tion and respect for you as a musical 
artist. 

“In the quarter of a century of your 
association with our orchestra, as player 
and conductor, you have shown yourself 


always to be actuated by the highest 
musical ideals and have brought to the 
performance of your duties the finest ar- 
tistic skill and musical learning. 

“No one who has followed your devel- 
opment as a conductor or has known the 
artistic life of the body of musicians un- 
der your direction can, if he be at all 
sensible of the relation between integrity 
of character and nobility of musical ex- 
pression, question your sincerity. 

“We who have witnessed your untiring 
devotion to the cause of good music and 
the welfare of our orchestra gratefully 
acknowledge that your present offer is 
but another evidence of that devotion and 
of the fine unselfishness which has gov- 
erned you in all your relations to our 
association. 

“It is with the greatest reluctance and 
only because we desire to relieve you 
from embarrassment which might result 
to you from the fact that the passions of 
our people are rightly inflamed against 
the government from allegiance to which 
you have never been fully and technically 
released, that we accede to your pro- 
posal. 

“Permit us to assure you that our grief 


in this separation finds its greate. 
fort in the belief that it is but tem, 
and that the omission of the past 
soon repaired. Then it will be . 
to welcome to our conductor’s sta 
izen Stock. Sincerely yours, 


“CLYDE M. CARR, Pres; 
“Chicago, Oct. 1, 1918.” 


The letter was approved by the 
of trustees consisting of Joseph 
William L. Brown, Clarence A. | 
Edward B. Butler, John J. G) 
Charles H. Hamill, Charles L. H 
son, Chauncey Keep, Harold F. 
mick, Seymour Morris, Horace ¢§ 
ley, Philo A. Otis, Major Alb 
Sprague, and Charles H. Swift. 


Mr. Stock had arranged the fir 
programs for the _ orchestral 
which will begin October 11-12, 
sist almost exclusively of French, | 
and Russian works. These jj] }, 
adopted and conducted by Mr. [)ejy. 
marter. The single German com) sitio, 
yet announced is the Beethoven ( 
Concerto for piano, to be played 
third concert, with Mischa Levitzkj .. 
soloist. E. C. M. 





HENRI RABAUD OF 
PARIS TO CONDUCT 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


[Continued from page 1] 

Reports still persist that the conductor- 
ship was offered to Camille Chevillard 
and that he very recently declined the 
post, as recently stated in MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Some musicians hold to the 
belief that Arturo Toscanini was the 
original choice of the Boston trustees and 
that efforts to secure him relaxed only 
when he declared that he would not leave 
Italy in the present hour. 

The possibility of Rabaud’s appointment 
was forecast in these columns on Sept. 21. 

It is stated that negotiations have been 
in progress since last April and that the 








Henri Rabaud, New Conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra 


efforts of the trustees were made enor- 
mously difficult by the unusual war con- 
ditions. 

Dr. Karl Muck, the ex-conductor of 
America’s most eminent orchestra, is in- 
terned in Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., where he 
has been held since last spring as a dan- 
gerous enemy alien. 





Form Opera Festival Association 


Announcement was made last week 
that the Opera Festival Association of 
America has been formed in New York 
to present opera throughout America 
and Canada during the coming spring 
and summer seasons. The association 
has taken offices at Aolian Hall. Ar- 
rangements are now being made with 
prominent operatic artists of the Metro- 
politan and Chicago Opera forces and 
complete plans will be announced in the 
near future. The officers are Boyd White, 
A. D. Madeira and E. M. Andrews. 





Inez Barbour and Henry Hadley Wed 


Announcement has been received of 
the marriage of Inez Barbour, the so- 
prano, to Henry Hadley, the noted Amer- 
ican composer. The wedding took place 
on Sept. 2 at the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, New York. Mr. Hadley is now 
engaged as conductor of the Society of 
American Singers at the Park Theater. 


GIVES FIRST RECITAL 
OF THE N. Y. SEASO 


Frank Sheridan, Pianist, Displays 
a Fine Tone and Technical 
Dexterity 


Recital, Eo 
The Pro 


Frank Sheridan, Pianist. 
lian Hall, Evening, Oct. 4. 
gram: 


Studies, Op. 10, No. 3; Op. 25, No. : 
and No. 12; F Sharp Major Imprompty 
C Sharp Minor Scherzo, B Flat Mino 
Sonata, A Flat Major Polonaise, Chopin 
Romance, Tchaikovsky; “Meadow Lark; 
Goldmark; “La Fontaine,” Ravel; “By 
lesque,” Gabrilowitsch; “Tambowrin, 
Rameau - Godowsky; “Islamey,”’ Bali 
kireff. 


Frank Sheridan, the young pianis 
who fired the first gun of the open seasor 
for recitalists, was already known to thé 
New York public as something of 3 
prodigy and a large and extremely ap 
preciative audience greeted his debut a 
an adult artist on Friday evening. 

The war was, of course, bound to se 
its stamp on this first event of the sec 
ond American musical season initiate 
since hostilities broke out between thi 
country and Germany. Mr. Sheridal 
prefaced his program with the “Star 
Spangled Banner” arranged for pian 
solo, and carefully refrained from draw 
ing on the reservoir of German musi 

Technical dexterity Mr. Sheridan ha 
in full measure, but rhythmic incisive 
ness, the very cornerstone of interpreta 
tion, was not evident in his work. 1h 
effect produced by his monotonously res 
ular playing of the recurrent melody} 
the Tchaikovsky Romance was certail! 
better than that of the too original! hv 
ryings and laggings which he read int 
his Chopin numbers. His hearers wou! 
probably prefer his sticking to a met 
nomic regularity rather than his 1 
dulging a not yet matured individualis" 

Mr. Sheridan is the master of a love! 
singing tone produced with every 4 
pearance of ease. His forte was sole 
times hard and tense instead of sonorol 
but time may be counted on to eradicat 
this deficiency. The charm of his me-*' 
forte and piano was due to an attractlV 
trick of pedalling, which, however, 0¢¢ 
sionally betrayed the player into a !¢ 
pleasing blur of sound. His happile 
use of the pedal occurred at the end ° 
the Study, Op. 25, No. 5, when agairs 
the background of a sustained chord! 
the bass he drew a rising line of orm 
mental arpeggio. 

Already Mr. Sheridan is the posses™ 
of a splendid technique. As his musi‘ 
understanding ripens he will learn ! 
use his resources to fuller advanta 
and in so doing may step into the fro" 
rank of modern pianists. But he ml 
be ever on his guard against letting 
nical effectiveness blot out more imp? 
tant philosophical and emotional! ‘4 
nificance. D. J. +: 





Judson House Gassed 


Judson House, the American te! 
been badly gassed and it is feared t 
voice is entirely gone. There is : 
bility, however, that time will effect 
Mr. House is now able to be out of the he" 
tal and has recently been transferre! “ 
the military police department to th« 
gence department. 
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POLACCO LOOKS FOR MUSICAL 
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Former Metropolitan Conductor, 
Now with Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, Expects Great 
Musical Development in 
America — Establishment of 

\ Choral Societies Would Pave 
Way for Popular Opera, He 
Says 


* By DOROTHY J. TEALL 
" HEN Cleofonte Campanini  an- 
nounced that he had engaged the 
former Metropolitan conductor, Giorgio 
Polacco, for the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, the musicians and music-lovers of 
America sat up, as the slang phrase has 
it, and took notice. Evidently music, so 
far from being a luxury for society to 
dispense with in times of stress, is much 
more nearly a necessary of life than we 
had dared to believe, or grand opera, 
commonly counted the most luxurious 
ys manifestation of the musical spirit, 
would not be tightening its grip on the 
popular attention at a time when seri- 
ous considerations are more than ever 
to the fore. 

This is just what Mr. Polacco himself 
thinks, only that he thinks it with an 
earnestness which few persons, however 
sincere, could be expected to equal. 

When I was recently so fortunate as 
to meet the famous conductor he ex- 
pressed himself as being very happy to 
have been chosen from among many 
,fgg candidates for the post of chief conduc- 
ln#/™ tor with the Chicago organization, par- 

ticularly on account of the opportunity 


ro 


it will give him to renew “so many dear ~ 


artistic memories” in New York. Be- 
th@™™ sides, though this is a consideration he 
. in his modesty does not mention, Mr. 
“PHM Polacco must be glad of the continued 
opportunity to help mold the artistic 
sam destinies of the American public, in 
sec which he is most interested. 


Mr. Polacco is among the most demo- 
_magcratic of men; everything in nature, 
Wi great or small, excites in him an awed 
‘AN respect. He would like Americans every- 
where throughout the country to have 
the opportunity of exercising as keen, 
exacting and personal an appreciation 
nal of opera as that which has been so strik- 
ingly developed in the Italian public 
during, say, the last twenty years. No 
longer must opera be considered one of 
the extravagances of the idle rich; the 
enjoyment of it must be recognized as 
the natural heritage of rich and poor 
alike. It must become in fullest fact 
what it is now and has always been in 
potentiality, an influence binding to- 
gether all sorts and conditions of men in 
the universal fellowship of nature. 





























Choruses for Popularization of Art 


“As the goal for Americans would be 

the same as that for Italians, I should 
think the means which were effective in 
ltaly should furnish America with a 
Valuable example,” Mr. Polacco re- 
marked. “If you think here that my 
‘ountry is autocratically or even olig- 
archically organized you are very wrong, 
for there is nowhere a more democratic 
Soclety than the Italian. We have a 
ing, it is true, but he is the most demo- 
‘ratic of all. The musical situation 
Parallels the social one. The Italian 
nunicipality stands sponsor to art; it 
‘upplies a hall, light, heat, teachers and 
Music for those of its citizens who are 
interested to gather together in order to 
Practise the greatest choruses in the 
orld’s musical literature. Why cannot 
“Merica have choral societies like these 
Nall her cities, large and small?” 

At this point I reminded Mr. Polacco 
Mf the community chorus movement 
thich has had such a vogue here of late 
rears and referred to his experienced 
ldgment some conditions which have 
*emed to me to menace both its perma- 
*nce and its purely musical value. So 
‘ras I ean ascertain, these choruses, 
hen they have honestly undertaken 
* study and production of the best 
‘Sic, have drawn their personnel too 
‘uch from one class, particularly the 
, walthy bourgoisie, so that their success 

‘ been proportionate to the keenness 
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“‘At His Charming Home at ‘El Condado,’ the Illustrious Man Entrances the Birds and 
Conducts Crystal Notes Among Arbors and Flowers,’ Said the Porto Rico Journal 
Which First Published the Picture of Giorgio Polacco in the Role of Gentleman 


Above: 


Gardener. 


of the members’ social rivalry. On the 
other hand, the more truly typical com- 
munity chorus, numbering in its ranks 
every sort of person from ditch-digger 
to international banker, after making a 
booming start with folk-songs and other 
very familiar pieces, tends to disin- 
tegrate—if we may fairly consider it 
ever to have been integrated when we 
remember that instead of appearing as 
an organization, with more or less con- 
stant attendance at its more or less regu- 
larly recurring meetings, it has usually 
made its bow as, for example, a special 
feature on the program of a civic cele- 
bration. 

Mr. Polacco had his finger on the sore 
spot immediately. 

“Ah, but here is your mistake—you 
do not make a thorough application of 
the democratic method! Your choruses 
must comprise shoemakers and profes- 
sional musicians, scrubwomen and fine 
ladies, uncultured and cultured alike, 
nor should you be afraid to attack the 
best music as well as the most familiar 
and easiest; democracy should not taboo 
that which is aristocratic, but should 
put it into general circulation, so that 
what is sound and genuine in it may be 
known and enjoyed by all. Do not fall 
into the common error of thinking that 
good music cannot be appreciated by the 
crowd. Au contraire, music is not good 
unless it speaks straight to the heart of 
man in that universal language of emo- 
tion which needs no special syntactical 
training to be understood. 

“Opera has a superiority over most 
of the other great musical forms in its 
greater dependence on the human voice. 
Certainly some instruction is necessary 
to enable one to perform skilfully on the 


A “Close-Up” of Maestro Polacco 


flute or violin, but singing—that springs 
straight from the heart! Emotion is the 
best vocal teacher with whom the world 
has yet been blessed, and her co-opera- 
tion is cssential to even the most emi- 
nent masters if they are to produce an 
excellence transcending the merely tech- 
nical. If that were not so we should 
never find some of our greatest vocalists 
among such rude folk as miners. As 
for appreciation, have we not all seen 
old peasant women softened to tears by 
the strains of great music, old women 
who very likely have done nothing loftier 
in all their lives than to raise the 
chicken or scrub the floor?” 


Potentialities of American Taste 


An accomplished linguist, Mr. Polacco 
is yet new enough to the English tongue 
to be sometimes betrayed into a slip 
which adds to the picturesque quality of 
his utterance, like the one chicken he not 
too grammatically but very descriptive- 
ly accorded to the old woman. I recall 
his speaking thus of the effect of music: 
“In Italian we have a verb which con- 
veys just the significance I want, but I 
know not how to translate it. Ingentilire 
—music ingentile the soul, ‘makes it 
kind’—but in your language, you know, 
that means nothing.” The satire was 
surely unintentional, for Mr. Polacco is 
not one of those Europeans who delight 
in ridiculing whatever is American. But 
neither is he over-optimistic about the 
situation here. 

“T admit,” he said with a sad shrug 
of the shoulders, “that only devoted 
apostles of music could succeed in estab- 
lishing such choral societies on a satis- 
factory basis. But suppose, just sup- 
pose these choruses had become estab- 
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Tells How Wars, by Reawaken- 
ing Reverence for Common 
Things of Life, 
Music—Past Hope 
for Future—Democracy Be- 
comes Fact When Music Has 
Bound Together All Social 
Classes in Study and Produc- 
tion of the Best 


Revitalize 
Inspires 


lished and had rooted themselves in 
American life! That would be a golden 
age for art indeed. It would not be long 
before every city would have its opera 
house and the people would have the 
opportunity not only to behold the best 
operas, but actually to take part in them. 
That is how it is now in Italy and I 
have confidence that a similar condition 
will ere long prevail here. 

“Do you know what was to me the 
most delightful and inspiring perform- 
ance I have ever conducted? It was a 
production of ‘Samson et Dalila’ at 
Verona, all the choruses of which were 
sung by citizens of the locality. 

“Do you know how dear art is to the 
Latin soul? At La Scala in Milan once 
when a premiére of that great idol of 
ours, Giuseppe Verdi, was to take place, 
the poor people of the city camped out 
in the street before the doors, some of 
them even from the preceding night, go- 
ing cold and hungry in order to make 
sure of securing seats in the loggione, 
the gallery, where there are no reserved 
places. And the climate of Milan is like 
that of Chicago! Of course, the instance 
is striking because of its unusualness, 
but an Italian will sacrifice a meal any 
day for the sake of music. When will 
Americans become equally oblivious to 
the richness of their food and the cut of 
their garments and join hands in the 
brotherhood of art? It is a lesson they 
must have mastered ere the day of popu- 
lar opera will dawn and with it the era 
of that democracy in whose cause Amer- 
ica is embattled to-day. Yes, when we 
have representatives of all social classes 
united in the enunciation of the greatest 
truths the human mind has yet brought 
to musical expression, then democracy 
will step down from its theoretic pedes- 
tal and move freely in the world of fact. 

Music’s Power 

“Those who count the material and 
physical satisfactions high above those 
of mind and spirit ought to remember 
that such a popular movement in music 
as I hope for would affect not only the 
public’s musical taste, its moments of 
recreation and amusement, but its men- 
tal and therefore also, to some extent, 
its physical health as well. There is the 
classic example of Saul to prove that 
the kindly and tender feelings roused by 
music soothe and make saner the spirit 
of man. Is that worth nothing? If, as 
I should hope, performances were to be 
as far as possible given in the open air, 
would that be worth nothing? A wide- 
spread development of musical taste will 
change America socially, economically 
and politically. 

“This war has taught us that idealism, 
though apparently it may be dormant, 
is always at work molding human des- 
tinies. What can leave a deeper impres- 
sion on the moral nature of growing 
boys and girls than the sort of stand- 
ards presented to their attention by 
operas? The impressions produced by 
books and pictures, it is acknowledged, 
may color the whole mind and conse- 
quently much care is taken to present 
only healthy examples of such art to 
young people’s attention. But when 
people underrate the tremendous effect 
of opera they seem to forget that a per- 
formance which exercises all the senses 
must be by just so much the more an 
influence shaping the whole nature. 

“Of course, I do not mean that art 
should embody any one moral code. Very 
frequently that would be the surest way 
to make an opera worthless because un- 
real. If relations which are unnatural 
and also opposed to accepted moral laws 
offer people the fullest, richest satisfac- 
tion, it is quite legitimate to picture such 
relations in opera, only no unreal glamor 
ought to be cast over them. Instead it 
should be made clear that unnatural re- 
lations can afford satisfaction only when 
unhealthy social conditions are preva- 
lent. In our golden age of art it will not 
be necessary for the artist to take pains 
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to present the seamy side, for neither 
will he have to show an unnaturally 
glamorous side of life. By that time 
music will have cemented the bonds of 
social affection; democracy will have 
gained the force of fact, and art will be 
called upon to contemplate the primitive 
all-embracing mysteries of life which we 
rediscover with all the force of novelty 
whenever we are brought into contact 
with simple, natural things.” 

Surely one must wear rose-colored 
spectacles to see the world so optimistic- 
ally nowadays! When this war seems 
to be destroying so much that is beau- 
tiful and lovely in life, how dare one 
cherish hopes for art, especially for the 
art of America, as yet scarcely evident! 

But Mr. Polacco is philosopher as well 
as musician and he showed me how the 
facts of history gave warrant for his 
attitude. It is a backward glance over 
the artistically rich epochs of history 
that makes him hopeful for the future, 
for those epochs have almost invariably 
been preceded or accompanied by public 
catastrophe and domestic sorrow, and 
surely the heavy hand of grief has never 


touched mankind more blightingly than 
in this greatest of all wars. It is true 
that in speaking thus Mr. Polacco be- 


trays the European nature of his view- . 


point. America has not yet felé the réal 
— of the world tragedy, nor will she 
ave felt it so long as her citizens are 
able to speak of the high price of shoe 
leather as though that were the direst 
misfortune coincident to the waging of 
a monster war. 


Art Minted of War’s Suffering =~ 


As America pours her mushroom 
wealth into the fiery furnace of the war 
she will gain in sincere art. This funda- 
mental truth, as Mr. Polacco believes it 
to be, may be more emphatically put: 
America will have no art till sybaritism 
has been ruthlessly amputated from her 
society. It is a bold and sweeping pre- 
diction to make, but Mr. Polacco has his- 
torical chapter and verse to quote as 
authority. We know that the fine flower 
of Greek tragedy, the forebear of opera, 
sprang from the soil of the Persian 
wars. Christianity found its first musi- 
cal expression in the monddies which 
were chanted by its woefully ‘persecuted 
adherents. The artistic gold of the 
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Italian Renaissance was mined from 
caverns of gloom hollowed out by the 
sorrow and, tragedy of barbaric inva- 
sions and civil strife. 

The Italian Renaissance, by the way, 
affords a perfect touchstone for Mr. 
Polacco’s art-theories. He believes that 
that richést in art of all modern times 
proves genius to be no isolated phe 
nomenon, but a constant potentiality in 
humankind, a sort of divine malaise 
rankling unperceived in us until the 
mustard-plaster of misfortune (the in- 
elegant metaphor is not Mr. Polacco’s) 
relieves tormented nature of its ache. 
Thus, instead of tearing our hair because 
the war will starve out and kill off what 
little genius has been made musically 
manifest in Ameriea, we ought to draw 
solace from the calamity which, provid- 
ing only it is severe enough, will evoke 
eloquence from what George Eliot used 
to speak of as “the dumb geniuses.” 

The theory is an intriguing one to 
those who find in art the’ most precious 
thing life offers and yet feel that this 
most gruesome and devastating of all 
wars should be urged relentlessly on to 
the end. But if ‘intriguing, the theory 
seems facile too, and dangerously so. I 


ventured to ask Mr. Polacco whet 


had come to him by divination or w},. .),, 


it was the more trustworthy result 


a train of reasoning. Let me sun ,,). 


ize his response. 
Music the Offspring of Religious 


“Art is man’s contact with the . 
It lifts him away from the mere) 
terial, or rather, it discloses to h, 
spirit which is diffused through: 
material world. This explains w) 
music especially, has always b: 
attendant phenomenon of religion 
epochal styles in music have spr 
religions which. had -not yet 
merely creeds, but were still you 
vital expressions of the genera 
gious spirit. Great misfortunes h 
ways led to a rebirth of that spi 
as wars consume the surplus we 
a nation, or, as at present, of the 
world, and make inroads into that 
is essential also, they rouse in the } 
soul a reverence toward the com: 
things of life. Reverence is the w: 
of the religious spirit, and the re) 
spirit is the alma mater of music. 
tainly I cannot fear for the fut 
my art.” 
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WITH COUNTRY’S MUSIC 








WORCESTER MUSIC 


FESTIVAL CANCELED 


Board of Health Ruling Forbids 
Gathering—Asks Aid to 
Meet Expenses 


WORCESTER, MAss., Oct. 5.—Worcester 
will have no music festival after all, for 
the first time in sixty-one years. All 
arrangements had been completed by 
the directors of the Worcester County 
Musical Association to conduct the fes- 
tival a week later than scheduled, when 
a new ruling by the Board of Health 
was issued which put an end to the whole 
thing. 

While this absolute veto is a severe 
blow to all those who have been prepar- 
ing so long and faithfully for the an- 
nual musical event that is always an- 
ticipated by hundreds of lovers of mu- 
sic throughout the country, nothing less 
could be expected in the face of the in- 
creasingly severe epidemic that is stalk- 
ing like a scourge in so many sections 
of the United States. 

The news that the festival must be 
given up was received yesterday by Ar- 
thur J. Bassett, president of the Mu- 
sical Association, and at a meeting of 
the directors which was called imme- 
diately, a letter was sent to festival 
patrons to-day announcing that the 
sixty-first annual festival is cancelled by 
order of the Board of Health. 

“The Worcester Music Festival never 
has been conducted as a commercial en- 
terprise,” said Arthur J. Bassett, presi- 
dent of the association. “For sixty 
years its sole aim has been to stimulate 
interest in music in its highest forms, 
and to make Worcester a prominent fig- 
ure in the musical world. This year’s 
festival, consisting of All-American com- 
positions to be presented by All-Amer- 
ican artists, would have been a dis- 
tinctly patriotic contribution to music in 
America. 

“Now with all our expenses incurred, 
except that of orchestra and soloists, we 
have to cancel all our plans and come 
before a patriotic and generous public 
for assistance, We have no reserve to 
meet the emergency and the heavy ex- 
pense of several thousand dollars al- 
ready incurred. Here is an opportunity 
for Worcester people, whether festival 
patrons or not, to come to the assistance 
of the association and by their contribu- 
tions show their civic pride in this in- 
stitution which has made Worcester 
world-famous. 

“Some of our ticket holders already 





Music Teachers 


Would you like to Increase your Income 
twenty to twenty-five dollars a week with- 
out interfering with your teaching? Write 
for information. 


The Squire-Cooley Company 
1 Ontario Street Toledo, Dhio 


MUSICIANS WANTED for a new band at Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., at once. Arrange for interview 
with Rocco Resta by phone, preferably in the morning. 








have expressed a desire to contribute the 
money they have paid for tickets, and 
many others may wish to do so. A list 
of all contributors, together with a 
statement by George R. Bliss, treasurer, 
to whom checks should be made payable, 
will be published in the Worcester news- 
papers on Oct. 20 and 21.” ers 





Authorities Take Drastic Action 


The spread of the epidemic of Spanish 
influenza throughout the country caused 
authorities in a number of States and 
cities to close temporarily all audito- 
riums, thereby considerably curtailing 
musical events. 

The simultaneous announcement that 
1,695 new eases of Spanish influ- 
enza had been reported to the New 
York Health Board and a_ statement 
from Surgeon General Blue, of the 
Public Health Service at Washing- 
ton, to the effect that all com- 
munities stricken by the epidemic shou!d 
immediately close churches, schools and 
theatres, led Health Commissioner Cope- 
land on Oct. 5 to summon a hurried con- 
ference of all nurses and medical in- 
spectors connected with the Health Board 
and later another conference of men in- 
terested in the theatrical, transportation 
and business activities of the city. The 
theaters and places of amusement were 
ordered to open at hours specified in a 
given schedule. 





Washington Theaters Closed 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 3.—Every theater 
and similar place of amusement in this 
city has been commanded to close to stop 
the spread of influenza. 

Managers of theaters and places of 
amusement were notified of the new reg- 
ulations to-night. They will remain in 
force until the present crisis has passed. 
Washington in effect was declared a san- 
itary zone to-day by the United States 
Public Health Service. Dr. H. S. Mus- 
tard, an expert of the service, was placed 
in command. It will be operated in the 
same manner as zones around military 
camps. 


State-Wide Ban in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The local boards of 
health throughout the State of Pennsyl- 
vania are directed to see that theaters, 
moving picture establishments and other 
gathering places are closed, and also to 
prohibit all meetings of every description 
until further notice from the State 
Health Department. 





BURLINGTON, VT., Oct. 5.—The State 
ban on all public gatherings, taken“as a 
precautionary measure against the fur- 
ther spread of influenza, has caused the 
complete cessation of all musical activ- 
ities in the State. Mischa Elman was to 
have appeared in Burlington on Oct. 6, 
but the recital has been postponed until 
Monday, Oct. 28. 


PATERSON, N. J., Oct. 7.—The order of 
the Paterson Board of Health as a result 
of the Spanish influenza epidemic to close 
churches, theaters, etc., and prohibiting 
lodge meetings and all indoor public 














pgm, went into effect to-day. The 
order will be enforced by the police, who 
received their orders at noon from Chief 
Perry in person. 





Military Authorities Close Theaters in 
Turin, Italy, to Fight Epidemic 


TuRIN, IrAty, Oct.. 7—The military 
authorities have ordered all theaters and 
movies closed as part of the campaign 
to prevent spread of the Spanish in- 
fluenza. 





Wagner’s Artists Cancel Dates 


Manager Charles L. Wagner received 
word on Monday that certain concerts 
arranged for John McCormack, Mme. 
Galli-Curci and The Quartet, consisting 
of Mme. Frances Alda, Carolina Lazzari, 
Giovanni Martinelli and Giuseppe de 
Luca, has been canceled as a result of 
the closing order. Mr. McCormack and 
Mme. Galli-Curci were obliged to cancel 
engagements in Boston and Mr. McCor- 


mack will postpone his Indianapo 


cital scheduled for next week. The order 


affects Mme. Galli-Curci’s Cincinn 


cital as well as the Denver engagement 


of the quartet. 





LOUISVILLE, Oct. 7.—The Kentucky 


State Board of Health issued an 


to-day closing schools, churches, theaters, 


picture shows and prohibiting all 
assemblages on account of Spani 
fluenza. 





Musicians Take Part in Loan Meetings 


at Grand Central Terminal 


Many musicians have participated 
Liberty Loan meetings held in the 


Central Terminal, New York, where a grea 


flag, said to be the largest in the 
hangs from the ceiling of the co: 
Paul G. Mehlin & Sons loaned one  < 
pianos for the period of the drive 
Fenton opened the song campaign un 


mammoth flag, and C, C. Clark has beet 
instrumental in securing many of the ; 


and pianists for this work. 
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BALTIMORE.HEARS HUGE 
BANDS AS DRIVE OPENS 


Local Organization of 600 Musicians 
Starts Off Campaign—Sousa’s 
Men Also Play 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 5.—The feature 
of the opening meeting at Oriole Park, 
Sept. 28, when the Fourth Liberty Loan 
drive was given its primary impetus 
through. the forceful personality of 
Colonel Roosevelt, was the playing of a 
monster band of 600 musicians, all Bal- 
timoreans, who were drawn from the 
membership of the. local Musical Union. 
The effect of the playing of this massed 
band, which had been organized under 
the supervision of Roscoe M. Packard 
and through the influence of Frederick 
R. Huber, municipal director of music, 
was truly inspiring. Patriotic music 
made the pulses throb and incidentally, 
produced constant alertness in the ini- 
tial subscription. 

During the past week the drive held 
another musical treat for Baltimoreans 
in the playing of the big band of marines 
who have been so excellently drilled 
under the baton of Lieutenant Sousa. 
Two performances at the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory caused many a reluctant 
‘purse to be opened in behalf of the 
worthy cause. Lieutenant Sousa, in the 

rformance of “The Stars and Stripes 

orever,” “The Liberty Bell” and other 
favorite marches, created a spirit which 
inspired the crowds and in no small way 
swelled the subscription. As a mark 
of respect and in recognition to the civic 
courtesy extended, the band serenaded 
Mayor James H. Preston, playing before 
the City Hall. The Mayor made an ap- 
propriate address, dwelling upon the 
history of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and pointed opposite to the City Hall 
to the site of the old Holiday Street The- 
ater, recently razed, where the national 
anthem was given its initial public 
hearing. 

Daniel Feldmann, the leader of the 





Park Band, who has held the p 
for ten seasons, has tendered his r¢ 
tion to the Park Board, stating t! 
health would not permit him to 1 
duties another year. The boar 
plimented him upon his successfu 


and regretted that his activity with thi 


municipal organization, which h 
come so beneficial, should termin: 


The enrollment at Peabody Conserva 


tory of Music surpasses in numl 
former seasons. 
is found in largely increased elem 


listing and a _ smaller percentage ° 
grown pupils, the latter being due tos 
many music students having entere 


upon industrial occupations. The 
have begun and instruction is | 
sway in both departments. 





At Harold Bauer’s recital in Carneg 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 


posers, including Rameau, 
perin, Dufly. 


An unusual coniditi0 


7. C. 


19, he will Pp 
besides the “Keltic’’ Sonata of MacDowell 44 
“Pictures at an Exhibition,’’ by Moussorgs’ 
a group of pieces by eighteenth centur) 
Scarlatt: 
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Exploring the Musée de Il’Opera of Paris in Ante-Bellum Days 
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The Paris Opéra House, French Home of Grand Opera Since the Year 1862. Around 
the Corner to the Left Is the Entrance to the Musee de |’Opera 


By CLARE PEELER 


T was in the time when all roads, for 

the American tourist, led to Paris; 
when life to the majority of the world 
was a thing to be enjoyed, not to be en- 
dured; when to travel was pleasant and 
to come home pleasanter; in effect, it was 
six years ago, in 1912, that I visited the 
Musée de l’Opera, in Paris. 

The “small museums” of the French 
capital have since long time made one 
of the city’s most wonderful features for 
the delight of the visitor, the artist or 
the specialist in research. Interest your- 
self in the type of key with which Louis 


XI locked the door when he went to bed 
at night, and you will find a perfect re- 
production of it in the little Museé de 
Cluny; if it interests you more to know 
in what key was written the music of 
the famous ballet in which Louis XIV 
danced with the lovely, ill-fated sister of 
Charles II, you can find that key in Paris, 
too; in the collection of musical manu- 
script housed in the Musee de 1|’Opera. 
Or, would you care to see on tiny models, 
just what “the quality” used to wear in 
the boxes of the Comédie Frangaise, in 
the days when Lauzun, soldier of fortune 
and lover of women, sat there with the 
daughter of princes, Le Grande Mad- 
emoiselle? You will find the represen- 
tation there. 

‘he place itself was not so very easy 
of access. Paris held too much of gen- 
eral interest for the American traveler 
that golden autumn for my question to 
one of the factotums of the great Opera 
House, “Where is the Museé de l’Opera 
an’ when is it open?” not to cause him 
some surprise. But finally I elicited from 
im its location—in a corner of the Op- 
era House, “just opposite the American 
Express Company’s office.” My infor- 
Mant seemed to know by inst’nct what 
magnetism that place held for all Amer- 
lcans! Yes, the Musée was “ouvrée, mais 
on certain hours only, bien entendu.” 
50, on one of those autumn afternoons 
that make -Paris lovely beyond all 
dreams, I went across the Rue Scribe to 
the little side entrance of the Opera 
House courtyard. The great main en- 
trance of the splendid edifice, domed, 
an rel-crowned, statue-bedecked, pride of 
Paris, eenter of half a dozen converging 
avenues, lay far around to my right. 


The elderly caretaker that admitted me 
told with pride as we crossed the court- 
yard, how in it are buried the voices of 
Caruso and Tetrazzini—“and they do not 
dig them up, no, not for a hundred 
years.” It was true that not so long be- 
fore, with interesting ceremony, the Un- 
der Secretary of Fine Arts, with a bril- 
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The Foyer of the Opéra House, Where 














liant company of French musicians, had 
seen phonograph records, then almost a 
novelty, of some of the most famous 
singers’ voices sealed in a strong-box and 
put in a safe in the side wall of the 
Museum basement. But one liked the 
old caretaker’s picturesque version of 
the event. 
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Grand Staircase of the Opéra House, Called ‘‘Unequalled in Its Beauty by Any Other 
in the World”’ 


The rotunda of the Museum was 
crowded with busts of composers of all 
countries, but I turned from them with 
interest to a model representing the stage 
setting of the Passion Play, not of Ober 
Ammergau but in a French village, in 
the year 1547, antedating the German 
play by a hundred years. An immense 
Hell loomed up to the left, very small 
angels backing away from it with a re- 
pulsion perhaps natural under the cir- 
cumstances; it was pointed to by an ex- 
ceedingly small and unimpressive-look- 
ing All-Father. One got a lovely idea 
of the place that eternal punishment 
must have occupied in the mediaeval 
mind. 

Upstairs, on the right-hand side of 
the corridor—main corridor—was_ the 
library, repository of manuscript of fa- 
mous works of all kinds, of engravings 
representing the casts of great produc- 
tions, of pictures of famous artists; a 
collection priceless in the sight not only 
of the music lover, but also of the his- 
torian. 


The “Salon de Musique” 


A smaller corridor led to a “salon de 
musique,” and was full of miniature 
stage settings of famous operas, in size 
just like the tiny theaters with which 
childhood days were made happy for 
some of us. They were a delightful mix- 
ture as regards arrangement. Of espe- 
cial interest was the first act of “Roma,” 
Massenet’s last opera, produced that 
April; for Paris musicians were still 
mourning the death of the master in 
August. The scene laid in the Roman 
Forum, it somewhat incongruously bal- 
anced the garden scene of “Faust,” op- 
posite. Sandwiched between the house 
of Nicias in the second scene of “Thais,” 
first act, and the garden outside Isolde’s 
chamber, in the second act of “Tristan,” 
was the fourth act of another Massenet 
opera, the underworld scene of “Ari- 
adne.” All the details of stage setting 
were reproduced with Gallic fidelity to 
detail. 

The library is not a very large room, 
but every inch is full of interest, outside 
of that belonging to the bookcases lining 
the walls and crowding up to the win- 
dows looking out on the beauty that is 
Paris. A bust of Saint-Saéns, “Grand 
Old Man of French Music,” was pendant 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Exploring the Musee de l’Opera of Paris in Ante-Bellum Days 
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to that of Wagner, just opposite. The 
stern face of the French master seemed 
less cynical to me than usual that day; 
I had such a vivid recollection of it, 
softened by the pride of genius in its 
own accomplishment, smiling out of the 
“royal box” at Aix les Bains a few weeks 
before at the premiére of his “Déjanire.” 
For the two great rivals, he and Mas- 
senet, had each reverted for his last work 
to a classic subject and the classic man- 
ner; and it seemed as though again the 
judgment of a Paris had awarded the 
golden apple to “the most beautiful.” 
Saint-Saéns was resting very proudly 
content; though perhaps the later judg- 
ment of critics reversed the former. One 
wonders whether the bust of Wagner 
still gazes dreamily at Saint-Saéns, fol- 
lowing that master’s: “The man who 
would play Wagner in these days in 
France would dance on his dead moth- 
er’s grave!” 

A portrait of Lully smiles down toler- 
antly from the opposite wall on the 
visitor. “I never troubled myself with 
nationalistic theories,” it says. “I knew 
how to wait for the turn of the tide; 
I who bent Montespan herself, ruler of 
France as she was, to serve my ambi- 
tion. And I am he who gave Italian 
opera its home here.” Near the Glick 
picture hangs an engraving of the Opéra 
House as it was in 1865; and Ambroise 
Thomas’s portrait near by can recall also 
to the observer the “candle-glittering 
Second Empire” time that produced his 
“Hamlet” and his gaily-colored “Mig- 
non.” 

The old caretaker, hovering at my el- 
bow, pointed out carefully to me, in one 
of the cases with which the library is 
dotted, the miniature of Malibran, fa- 
mous daughter of a famous father; a 
knife that had belonged to Halévy, the 
composer of “La Juive”; a medallion of 
Beethoven’s tragic face; next it Grétry’s 
“Legion d’Honneur” ribbon. In the place 
of honor was “the cup and saucer of 
Rossini.” 

“Why Rossini, for Heaven’s sake?” 
somebody very foolishly questioned. For 
the opera student, too, has his fits of 
being furiously modern; and to a cer- 
tain group nothing that antedated 
“Louise” counted just then. 


Rossini’s Champion 
The old looked at 
speaker. 


“Mais, mademoiselle has not heard 
‘Guillaume Tell,’” he said. “C’est un 
tour de force—it was the realization of 
all effects possible in opera.” 

It seemed very characteristic of the 
place and of the widespread French 
knowledge of art-subjects that the care- 
taker of a public museum should be able 
to make comment of almost professional 
acuteness to one of its visitors. 

A model of the Tuileries Theater as it 
looked in 1870 just before the wide- 
spread destruction engineered by the 
Commune; one of the first stage settings 
of the Comédie Italienne in 1716 in the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, palace of art no 
less than of aristocracy; and one of the 
interior of the Comédie Francaise in 
1689, the puppets in the boxes in evening 
costume of the period, called for atten- 
tion and interest. Opposite was a bust 
of Carvalho, foremost French woman- 
singer of her time, and hanging near by 
the original posters of the first Paris 
representation of Halévy’s “La Juive” 
in 1841; Rossini’s “William Tell” in 1829, 
and most interesting perhaps of all, of 
Gliick’s “Alceste” in 1776, the year that 
marked the declaration of a musical in- 
dependence in Paris as well as that other 
Declaration of which the Americans 
know. 

The first poster of “Les Huguenots” 


caretaker the 


LORENGE 


AMERICAN-IRISH 


recalled the extraordinary enthusiasm 
created by the production so eagerly 
waited for after Meyerbeer’s other great 
success, “Robert Le Diable.” Heine’s 
comment comes to one: “Yesterday was 
an extraordinary day for the beau monde 
of Paris; the first performance of Mey- 
erbeer’s long and eagerly expected ‘Hu- 
guenots,’ given at the Opera, and Roths- 
child gave his first great ball in his new 
mansion. It was a wonderful sight, the 
most fashionable public in Paris, in fes- 
tive attire, thus gathered in the great 
Opera House in earnest, almost reverent 
devotion. He [Meyerbeer] is probably 
the greatest living artist in music.” And 
Chopin and Schumann were both alive 


and both composing! But it was the 
age of opera—of a kind. 

“One thing you notice on those posters 
that looks familiar,’ was an irreverent 
American comment in passing. “ ‘Les 
entrees de faveurs sont suspendus’,’ just 
like to-day!” 

In another case was the clock given 
by his admirers to Tambourini, the fa- 
mous baritone, contemporary and asso- 
ciate of Mario and Grisi; next a statu- 
ette caricaturing Rossini as he looked in 
1856. It suggested the Bible character 
that “waxed fat and kicked”; also the 
gay Parisian mentality that laughs even 
at its pets; or perhaps that rivals got 
in their fine work then as now. A 


statuette of Fanny Ellsler, the da)... 
smilingly contemplated the pick 
trowel used in 1862 at the corner 
laying of the present Opéra Hous 
“Academie National de Musique.” \ 
ner’s invasion of the sacred Opéra ; 
tory was recalled by a mechanica 
representing the “Lohengrin” swan. 
everywhere in the boulevards in 189. 4+. 
ter the great 1891 success of “L.)),., 
grin.” At the far end of the room s 
the bust of Charles Gounod -fron 
piano used by him when he com; 
“Faust.” 

“Merci, mademoiselle! Bon jo... «; 
bon voyage!” from the old caret.;\c, 
Where is he now, I wonder? 











Chicago Union Tries Five 
Symphony Men; Steindel 
Quits After Loyalty Probe 











Orchestra Officials Announce That Theodore Dumoulin Is New 
First ‘Cellist; Herbert E. Hyde, Temporarily New Organ- 
ist—Musicians Charged with Violating Paragraph of Fed- 
eration By-laws Relating to Americanism 














[By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—The following 
members of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra were placed on trial to-day by 
the Chicago Federation of Musicians: 
Bruno Steindel, ‘cello; Joseph Kettel- 
man, tympani; William Kriegelstein, 
bassoon; Otto Hesselbach, viola; Richard 
Kuss, trombone. The charge against 
the five is identical, namely, violating 
Paragraph C L of the by-laws, which 
provides against practising an imposi- 
tion on or imperiling the interests of 
the local or m2mbers thereof by placing 
it or them in an unfavorable light by 
and through un-American actions and 
utterances. E. C. M. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—Officials of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra announced 
to-day that Theodore Dumoulin succeeds 
Bruno Steindel as first ’cellist, and Her- 
bert E. Hyde succezds Wilhelm Middel- 
shulte temporarily as organist in the 
orchestra. Later Eric De Lamarter, now 
conducting the orchestra, will become the 
organist. M. A. MeL. 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Chicago, Oct. 5, 1918. 
Railway Exchange Building, 


| 5 Sgt STEINDEL, for twenty-seven 
years chief ’cellist, of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra has resigned. His 
resignation has been accepted. Although 
a naturalized citizen, Steindel’s loyalty 
had been questioned and an investiga- 
tion of his conduct was being made by 
the District Attorney. It had been re- 
ported that despite denials made by the 
’cellist, hearings had resulted in definite 
records which showed Steindel’s opinions 
as contrary to the American spirit. 
These reports have been sent to Wash- 
ington, and the local authorities are 
awaiting instructions. It is also stated 
that a movement is now under way to 
have the naturalization papers of the 
‘cellist revoked. 

Steindel came to the Chicago orches- 


tra from the Philharmonic Orchestra of 


FRENCH 


SOPRANO 


**A veritable ovation followed her singing.”’ 
Frederick Donaghey in Chicago **Tribune.” 
“‘A beautiful young American soprano with a 


lyric voice of memorable purity and sweetness.” 
Dr. Caryl Storrs in Minneapolis **Tribune.” 


- Great Lakes and Camp Custer. 


Berlin in 1892. His work with the or- 
chestra has been continuous since then. 
Some years ago he was suspended from 
the organization for eight weeks for 
quarreling with one of the music critics 
over a criticism of his work. 

The management has not as yet named 
his successor. 


Apollo Club’s Concert 


The Apollo Musical Club opened its 
season with a concert of part-songs at 
the Municipal Pier, Sept. 30. A _ pro- 
gram of the sort is something of a nov- 
elty on the part of this organization, 
but it was well received by the audience. 
The closing number was a group of 
patriotic songs by Chicago composers. 
Among them were Frederick Stock’s set- 
ting of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “Union 
and Liberty,” Carpenter’s “The Home 
Road” and MacDermid’s “Land of 
Mine.” 

Rene S. Lund, baritone, was the solo- 
ist, singing two groups of songs by 
American composers. 

A duet recital was given by Eleanor 
Eastlake and Kathryn Keirnan at Kim- 
ball Hall, Oct. 5. The program included 
operatic numbers, standard songs ar- 
ranged in duet form and folk music. 
Helen Campbell, pianist, assisted. 

Eric DeLamarter, newly appointed 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, is the composer of the incidental 
music for Maeterlinck’s “The Betrothal,” 
soon to be seen in New York. The score 
includes “music of the scene,” some 
dances, a prelude and an entr’acte. 

Mary Sylvia Lent; violinist, and pupil 
of Prof. Leopold Auer, was one of the 
soloists at the concert given at the Zieg- 
feld Theater, Oct. 5. She played two 
movements from Vieuxtemps’s D Minor 
Concerto. Others on the program were 
Zitta Allen, Gertrude Gibson, Margaret 
Wilson, Evelyn Vitto-Levin, Antoinette 
Garnes, Jane Anderson, Jeanette Don- 
howe and Aaron Ascher. Preceding the 
concert there was a lecture on “The Mu- 
sic of the Ancient Egyptians,” by Felix 
Borowski, president of the college. 

C. Gordon Wedertz has been re-en- 
gaged to appear before the Arché Club, 
his tenth season of weekly recitals be- 
fore that organization. 

Harold Maryott of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College faculty, has been giving an 
“Astronomical Travelogue,” illustrated 
by seventy-five stereopticon slides at 
Under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. the lec- 
ture was given seven times at the latter 
named camp. 

Irene Zinter, pupil of C. Gordon Wed- 
ertz, has been engaged as teacher of 
piano and harmony at Redfield College, 
Redfield, S. D. 

Helen Hagen, one of the pupils of 
Mrs. O. L. Fox, has been appointed as 
soprano soloist of St. James M. E. 
Church. 

The Chicago Chamber Music Trio gave 
the second of its ensemble concerts at 
the Church of the New Civilization, 
Sept. 29. 


ee 


AMATO ACTIVE IN LOAN DRIvE 


Metropolitan Baritone Appears in 
Numerous Patriotic Celebration; 


Pasquale Amato, the baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company is actively 
engaged these’ days in the interest of 
patriotic organizations. Mr. Amato was 
the principal singer at the Red (ros 
concert in Long Branch on Aug. 11: oy 
Sept. 8 he sang with Caruso and \e. 
Cormack at the Police Field Day jn 
Sheepshead Bay. On Oct. 1 he received 
the plaudits of an enormous crowd whey 
he sang for the Liberty Loan on the 
Sub-Treasury steps in New York. Op 
Oct. 4 Mr. Amato again appeared for 
the Liberty Loan at a French Day cele. 
bration in Madison Square. Mr. Amato 
is also booked to appear on Oct. 11 at 
a Liberty Loan celebration in Brooklyn, 
at which Mr. Roosevelt will speak, and 
on Oct. 13 he will give a joint recital 
with Miss Muzio for the benefit of the 
Red Cross in Cleveland. 

On Oct. 15 Mr. Amato will be seen in 
his famous réle of Tonio in a special 
performance of “Pagliacci” in Detroit 
with Mr. Caruso. He has also been 
booked for a concert on the Mary Free 
aor _ Course in Grand Rapids on 

ct. 16. 





Lambert Moves 
Studios 
Alexander Lambert, the noted pianist and 


teacher, has moved his resident studio from 
West 7ist Street to 250 West 91st Street. 


Alexander to New 





Announcement 


of the 


MUSIC SERVICE 
EXCHANGE 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ITS POLICY 


We do not and will not publish any 
music nor ally ourselves with any pub- 
lisher: Service is our middle name and 
we serve to please. 


ITS PURPOSE 


We will select or buy music of all kinds 
from any publisher for the benefit of 
musicians who cannot come to New York 
or for those who through lack of time 
cannot write for small orders to many 
and various firms. For this service we 
charge no fee. 


ITS OPERATION 


Send us your order for music with 4 
deposit cheque, showing good faith, and 
we will procure your music from the 
various publishing houses, ship it as one 
consignment on the same date of recelPt 
of the order, charging you the usual reta!! 
price less your deposit. 


ITS MEANING TO YOU 

Quick action, accuracy in filling you" 
order, a retail store at your door, a =8v- 
ing of carfares and postage and a service 
that you have long needed. 


CONSERVATORIES 


Avail yourself of this opportunity; ° 
procuring your music without delay. 


TEACHERS 

Send in your lists of music wanted 
Our piano or song expert will be plese 
to help you in your selection. 





THANK YOU! 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Many books have been written about 
the war, including novels, character 
stories, personal experiences, books of 
strategy, history, but there are two that 
stand out from all the mass of literature 
with which we have been deluged. 

Some perhaps will tell you that Bar- 
busse’s “Le Feu”—“Under Fire’—is the 
greatest, though its long-drawn out, hor- 
rible details of trench warfare would not 
appeal to everybody. 

“Mr. Britling” gives us a somewhat 
intimate account of the effect of the war 
on an average middle class English fam- 
ily, with certain philosophic deductions, 
which had a vogue at the time. 

A well written work called “Khaki” 
gives you en account of how the war af- 
fected the typical small Middle West 
town. There is “The Vandal of Europe,” 
by Wilhelm Miihlan, a director in the 
great Krupp works at Essen, who re- 
signed in disgusts There is “Four Years 
in the Reichstag,” by the Abbé Wetterle, 
which shows that the German Parlia- 
ment has about as much power as an 
American College Debating Society. 

And there are others. 

But the one great, outstanding work 
which grips you from start to finish has 
teen written by a Spaniard, Vicente 
Blasco Ibanez, which has been translated 
into English under the title of “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” Inciden- 
tally, Ibafiez’s work gives you a marvel- 
ous description of life in the Argentine, 
on the great cattle ranch of an old-time 
Spaniard, a millionaire who ran things 
his own way. His daughters marry, one 
a young Frenchman and one a young 
German. They return to Europe. The 
description of the effect of the war on the 
two families is masterly. You get an 


idea of the influence on the social life in 
Paris, of the war, which is better than 
anything I have read except in one work 
entitled “To Arms.” As for the descrip- 
tion of the attack of the Germans on a 
little village, with all the resulting hor- 
tors, it stands out a masterpiece! 

Besides the work of Ibanez, there is 
another which gives us even better than 
former Ambassador Gerard’s two con- 
tributions, an insight into the conditions 
in Germany and the character of the 
Kaiser, and that is a book recently 
brought out entitled “The Kaiser as I 
Know Him,” by Arthur N. Davis. Davis 
was fourteen years the American dentist 
nN Berlin to Kaiser Wilhelm. While it 
's perfectly true that the average dentist 
oes not come particularly in touch with 
the client, except to the extent of treat- 
‘ng his teeth, in this case it was different, 
for the Kaiser, finding Mr. Davis a man 
of intelligence, and being very anxious to 
‘now about conditions and opinions in 
‘is country, especially after the war 
Started, indulged in many conversations 
With him and expressed himself at all 
‘mes freely and frankly. 

This book of Mr. Davis’s has an added 
Value because it is written entirely dis- 
Passionately, with great simplicity, with 
‘0 attempt at going beyond a plain 
'ecital of facts, events, conversations. 

* 7 * 


get re I quote instances where the 
alser expressed himself with regard to 
’ war and conditions in this country, 


let me say that in some of the conversa- 
tions musical affairs are specifically re- 
ferred to. The Kaiser was evidently a 
great admirer of the late Putnam Gris- 
wold, the opera singer, whose successful 
career at the Metropolitan here was cut 
short by his untimely death. When the 
Kaiser met Griswold, just after Griswold 
had played the role of the King in 
“Aida” at the Berlin Opera House, he 
said to him: 

“You play the part of a king so well, 
Griswold, I am sure you will be my most 
dangerous competitor.” 

The peculiar significance of the com- 
pliment, says Davis, can be appreciated 
only by those who know how keenly the 
Kaiser enjoyed playing the king himself, 
and how incessantly he did play it. 

For a considerable time the Kaiser, it 
seems, held Richard Strauss, the com- 
poser, in high honor and sanctioned his 
appointment as conductor of the Berlin 
Opera House. But when, in after years, 
Strauss produced a number of operas of 
a decidedly modern tendency, which 
hurt the Kaiser’s feelings, he declared 
viciously: 

“i raised a snake in the grass to bite 
me!” 

Of the Kaiser’s intimacy with Ger- 
aldine Farrar much has been said and 
much written. Mr. Davis, referring to 
the Kaiser’s familiarity with our national 
problems, states that at the time of the 
financial panic in 1907, which the Kaiser 
said should never have been possible, he 
exclaimed: 

“Poor Miss Farrar, your opera singer, 
has been telling me she lost every penny 
she had in your Knickerbocker Bank 
failure. The men who caused that panic 
would go to prison mighty quick if we 
had them in Germany, I can tell you. I 
have read that eleven of your bank pres- 
idents committed suicide. Just think of 
it! Eleven bank presidents! These 
things should not be, Davis, but you will 
continue to have these panics from time 
to time, until you adopt a banking sys- 
tem with a central bank, such as we 
have.” 

Among the things that used to excite 
the ire of the Kaiser were the offers of 
large fees to some of the German opera 
singers to attract them to New York. 

“It is ridiculous,” said he, “to pay the 
sums singers receive in New York. It 
simply spoils them for us. Why, I under- 
stand that Caruso and other artists are 
paid from two to three thousand dollars 
per night, while the biggest salary ever 
paid in Berlin is $25,000 a year. The 
worst of it is that while the nouveaux 
riches in America have the money to en- 
tice the singers away from Europe, they 
have not the education to understand 
what they are singing about. We get 
even with them, though, by engaging 
American singers who are glad to come 
to the Berlin Royal Opera for a mod- 
erate sum because of the prestige they 
get. Their voices are not much inferior 
to the European singers who command 
such ridiculous salaries in your country.” 

* * ~ 


That the Kaiser has a certain sardonic 
humor was frequently exhibited, accord- 
ing to Mr. Davis, who says that he told 
him of a conference between representa- 
tives of all the powers, regarding the se- 
lection of a king for Albania, after the 
Balkan War. Some of those present 
thought the incumbent ought to be a Ro- 
man Catholic. Others insisted that a 
Greek Catholic was essential. Still others 
maintained that a Mohammedan would 
be most logical. It seemed quite impos- 
sible to come to any agreement as to just 
what religion the king of Albania should 
profess, and the Kaiser had ended the 
discussion, he said, with the suggestion: 

“Well, gentlemen, if a Protestant won’t 
do, and a Roman Catholic won’t do, and a 
Bhuddist is out of the question, why not 
select a Jew and call him ‘Jacob the 
First’? He will have his throat cut any- 
way in three months.” 

The powers, however, you remember, 
did not select a Jew, but the Prince of 
Wied, the Kaiser’s nominee, was put upon 
the throne and within a month or two 
had to flee for his life. 


* * * 


One thing appears absolutely certain 
from Davis’s book, namely, that neither 
the sinking of the “Lusitania” nor the 
atrocities, nor the use of poison gas, nor 
unlimited submarine warfare would have 
been possible without the absolute sanc- 
tion of the Kaiser himself. 

In the next place, it appears from Mr. 
Davis’s book, quoting the Kaiser literally, 
that he had long ago determined to make 
this country pay the bill, after he had 
beaten England, France and Italy. When 
the United States was furnishing muni- 
tions of war to the Allies, the Kaiser ex- 
claimed: 

“America values dollars more than 
she values German lives. She thinks it 
is right to shoot down my people.” 


“Then,” said Mr. Davis, “his eyes, 
usually soft and kindly, flashed fire as 
he advanced toward me and slowly and 
incisively declared: 

“*Davis, America — must — be—pun- 
ished—for—her—actions.’ ” 

And that was his attitude, says Mr. 
Davis, toward this country. 

When the Kaiser spoke with Mr. 
Davis, after a treatment was over, and 
Davis suggested that there was such a 
thing as international law, the Kaiser 
exclaimed: 

“International law! There is no such 
thing as international law any more!” 

* * a 


As the result of years of intimate as- 
sociation with the Kaiser, Mr. Davis de- 
clares that the keynote of his military 
program lies in the fact that he realized 
long ago that it was necessary for him 
to enter upon a world war and win it, in 
order to hold his own throne. 

On a certain occasion he exclaimed: 

“Wilson will never have a seat at the 
peace table—I shall prevent it! And 
now America will have to pay all the 
costs of the war.” 

After this country went into the war 


.and the Kaiser came to see his dentist, 


he lost his temper completely and ex- 
claimed to Davis: 

“If you only knew the whole truth, 
you would realize what a scoundrel Pres- 
ident Wilson is! When it comes to throat 
cutting, President Wilson should have his 
throat cut first.” 

With regard to the attitude of the Ger- 
man people (and Mr. Davis had ample 
opportunity to know, for among his 
clients were members of the royal fam- 
ily, the Empress, many of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Reichstag, 
the nobility, the Junker class, leading 
merchants, lawyers, bankers), he has this 
to say:. 

“No measure that was taken by Ger- 
many, no matter how atrocious or incon- 
sistent with the world’s idea of what is 
permissible in civilized warfare, ever 
brought a word of condemnation from 
the German public as a whole, although, 
of course, there were some notable ex- 
ceptions. The great majority of Germans 
who discussed these matters with me, 
however, not only defended everything 
Germany did, but complained because 
more rigorous measures were not taken.”’ 

Mr. Davis furthermore states that the 
jubilation with which the news of the 
sinking of the “Lusitania” was received 
by the German people was general. He 
also declares his conviction that if the 
people of the United States had had any 
idea of the enthusiasm with which this 
terrible crime was hailed all over Ger- 
many war must have resulted. 

With regard to the various peace prop- 
aganda that had been put out by Ger- 
many, Mr. Davis says they never were 
expected to be accepted. Their purpose 
was to convince the German people that 
their Kaiser was really a peace-loving 
monarch, as he had always pretended to 
be. In the next place, it was intended to 
demoralize the Allies by dividing them. 

It seems, in order to prepare the mind 
of the German people for the world war 
for which Germany had been preparing 
for half a century or more, the most 
unscrupulous means were adopted. “Ex- 
tras” of the papers were gotten out an- 
nouncing that the French had dropped 
bombs on the railroad at Niirnberg, that 
French officers had over-ridden the bor- 
ders. Other equally preposterous state- 
ments were made and kept up. Later 
these were followed by circumstantial ac- 
counts of atrocities committed on 
wounded Germans by Belgians, in order 
to give a substantial reason for retalia- 
tion against the poor peasants in Bel- 
gium, who were afterwards murdered, 
crucified, their women outraged and 
many deported to Germany. 

Altogether, Mr. Davis’s book, particu- 
larly because of the opportunities he had, 
and particularly on account of its direct 
character, is, in my judgment, the most 
informing and significant contribution to 
the story of the great world war that I 
have read. Incidentally, it shaws the 
Kaiser to have been a most extraordinary 
combination and to have been all his life 
obsessed with the idea—which indeed he 
has practically admitted—that he would 
combine in himself, as ‘“‘Conqueror of the 
World,” the characters of Julius Caesar, 
Nero, Napoleon and stand out in history 
for all time as a man who had preserved 
autocratic government from democracy 
and, indeed, from socialism. 

Now it may be objected by some that 
Mr. Davis is prejudiced against the 
Kaiser, a supposition not unreasonable, 
considering that the quotations I have 
made from the book were with the spe- 
cific object of showing the Emperor’s at- 
titude to this country, and so might nat- 
urally lead to that impression. On the 
contrary, however, Mr. Davis gives a 
particularly appreciative description of 
the Kaiser’s personality. 
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Giuseppe Bamboschek, Assistant Con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany — His Accompaniments Have 
Helped Many an Artist to Success 





He says that in general appearance 
and bearing the Kaiser was every inch 
an Emperor who could exhibit all the 
courtesy, affability and gentleness of a 
most democratic gentleman; a man soft 
of eye and kindly in expression, a man 
of wide culture and attainments, perhaps 
the most versatile man in the world to- 
day; a man possessed of a most alert 
mind, a remarkable memory, and _ the 
keenest observation; a man who was not 
generous of nature and yet was, at times, 
considerate of others; a man, indeed, of 
most charming personality and amiabil- 
ity. At the same time a man of unparal- 
leled egotism, impatient of correction, 
who would brook no opposition. 

This, says Mr. Davis, would have been 
an accurate picture but incomplete. It 
took the war and its attendant horrors 
to reveal the Kaiser in his true colors. 
The war has not changed his character. 
It has uncovered it for all the world to 
see. 

i 

So Frederick A. Stock, conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra since 
the death of Theodore Thomas a dozen 
or more years ago, has resigned for the 
period necessary to complete his Amer- 
ican citizenship! You may remember 
that there was considerable agitation 
against Stock some time ago, on the 
ground that he was not a citizen, the 
situation being furthermore complicated 
by direct charges against some members 
of his orchestra, who were accused of be- 
ing not only alien enemies, but disloyal. 

Stock, as I have already told you, took 
out his first citizenship papers a good 
many years ago, but then, unfortunately, 
not thinking the matter of sufficient im- 
portance to need action, he neglected to 
go any further, and thus when the 
trouble came and he again took out first 
citizen papers, he found he could not 
meet the issue but had to wait. 

That he is a good American citizen I 
have not any doubt, for the reason that 
he hes shown himself, even before the 
war started, interested in promoting the 
interests of the American composer, 
many of whose works he has presented. 

In the next place Mr. Stock has been 
so long in this country and has done such 
notably good work, that it would be ab- 
surd to suppose that he would be for a 
moment, though he was born in Ger- 
many, in sympathy with the militarism 
of that country. Indeed, he has so ex- 
pressed himself in his letter of temporary 
resignation. 

During the interim Eric DeLamarter, 
well-known critic, conductor and com- 
poser, will take Mr. Stock’s place. Well, 
Mr. DeLamarter is a very able man and 
no doubt will give satisfaction. 

Another resignation from the Chicago 
Orchestra is that of Bruno Steindel, who 
is an American citizen, by the bye, and 
has been a member of the Chicago Or- 
chestra for 26 years. Yet the charges 
against him, of disloyalty, seem to have 
been proven. 

The trouble with these musicians, as I 
have shown a long time ago, is that they 
never valued their American citizenship 
at its proper worth. And while I think 
that Stock can certainly not be classed 
among those who are disloyal, yet Stein- 
del represents the class that is distinctly 
disloyal. These men have lived in this 
country, have enjoyed its protection and 





[Continued on page 8] 
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its opportunities, yet they have never 
been Americans, whether they were cit- 
izens or not. They have always been 
“Germans in America.” 

Let us hope that the time will come 
when their eyes will be opened and they 
will realize that the Fatherland that they 
knew and loved is not the Fatherland of 
to-day. 





* * * 


Writing about orchestras and bands 
reminds me that there seems to be trouble 
in the Police Band with regard to the 
engagement of Edwin Franko Goldman 
as conductor. : 

It has been felt for a long time that 
New York should have a_ recognized 
municipal band, such as they have in 
leading cities-in Europe. When recently 
the question came up, the opinion was 
general that there was one band which 
had already obtained distinction, and 
might profitably, with a little encourage- 
ment, fill the bill, and so give public con- 


’ certs in the parks and other public places 


in the summer and in the school audito- 
riums in the winter. When Mayor Hy- 
lan, seeing the general increase in inter- 
est in music appointed Philip Berolz- 
heimer, a wealthy and public spirited 
citizen, Honorary Park Commissioner to 
look after the people’s music, steps were 
taken to make the Police Band the official 
municipal organization. 

Then arese the question of securing a 
conductor who would bring the band to 
a high state of efficiency. Looking over 
the field, Commissioner Berolzheimer 
thought he could select no one better than 
Mr. Edwin Franko Goldman, who has 
made such a conspicuous success with the 
public concerts given each summer un- 
der the auspices of Columbia University. 

The question of salary came up. As 
there is no appropriation for the Police 
Band, the memvers have been putting up 
themselves for the conductor they had. 
In that situation, Mr. Berolzheimer, with 
characteristic generosity, came forward 
and said that he was willing to pay half 
the $3,000 salary that Mr. Goldman was 
to receive, and produced a check for 
$1,500. 

Everything seemed to be in a fair way 
of settlement, when trouble arose, and it 
arose in the band itself. Instead of be- 
ing grateful for the interest displayed 
by the Mayor, by his Commissioner and 
the public generally, as well as the press, 
some of the members began to get dis- 
gruntled. They objected to Mr. Gold- 
man, not on the ground of his personal- 
ity, or his position and knowledge, nor 
was his ability to do the work he was to 
do questioned for a moment. What was 
the trouble? Well, they did not want 
him because he was a Hebrew. 

So there you are up against it again! 
And yet the American Constitution, 
which nobody seems to pay much atten- 
tion to, explicitly states that “there shall 
be no prejudice on account of race, re- 
ligion or previous condition or servitude.” 

My own idea is that some of the good 
men in the Police Band have lost their 
heads. They have been overpraised and 
over-petted and it is about time that Po- 
lice Commissioner Enright took the mat- 
ter in hand and read them the riot act. 
It might be well to take those particular 
musicians who object to Mr. Goldman 
because of race and religion and put 
them back to patrol duty, and then select 
some other men without religious prej- 
udices who can also make music. 

* * * 


Homer Moore, critic of the St. Louis 
Republic, has blown into town in a state 
of nervous excitement. Well, can you 
wonder at it? Campanini, it is said, is 
going to produce an opera of his entitled 
“Louis XIV” during the Chicago season. 

Moore, an amiable soul of the breezy 
type, reminding you somewhat of Henry 
Gilbert, although not so crude, enjoys 
the distinction of having induced a num- 
ber of people to produce an opera of his 
in St. Louis, which was done, too, under 
serious disadvantages. 

Surely the road of the American oper- 
atic composer is hard as yet, but the time 
is coming when he will get recognition, 
and on the merits, and when men of tal- 
ent, like Mr. Moore, will be encouraged 
to write, instead of being constantly told 
by their brother critics that the Amer- 
ican composer is not, and never can be. 

ee % 


Should you meet on Fifth Avenue, in 
the vicinity of Forty-second Street, an 
amiable looking man of barely middle 
age, with iron gray hair, clothed in a 
sweet baby smile as well as a gray busi- 
ness suit, fe sure that that is Charles L. 
Wagner, the manager for Galli-Curci as 


well as John McCormack. And the smile 
which is broadening on Charles’ face is 
due to the fact that he really believes 
he can patch up the row between Galli- 
Curci and her husband, the Count Luigi 
Curci. 

Rows among the artists whom he rep- 
resents are distinctly against Wagner’s 
principles. They offend not merely his 
religious tenets, for Charles is a very 
religious man, but they are apt to mil- 
itate against his business interests. 
There is, therefore, a double incentive 
why Charles should endeavor to make 
peace between the warring parties. 

And then Charles knows that there is 
a very large section among the American 
people who, when they go to a concert 
and hear a singer, like to feel that she is 
all right, comme il faut, and that her 
personal life is on a par with her artistic 
attainments. 

That’s one of the reasons why Louise 
Homer has had such a large following. 
It is also one of the reasons why some 
very distinguished artists have not had 
as good houses as they might have had 
when they went to certain of the towns, 
especially in the Middle West, where sin 
is unknown, and everybody goes to bed 
with the chickens. 

Well, let us hope that Charles will be 
able to announce shortly that the various 
suits which are now in the courts be- 
tween the great singer and her husband 
will be settled, and that peace will once 


more reign in the Curci family, though ~ 


if you are a distinguished prima donna 
and earning a pot of money, it is rather 
hard to come home and find that your 
good husband has left your bank account 
in a condition where you cannot buy all 
the Liberty Bonds you would like to— 
in fact, where it is not a question of 
mp ly Bonds, but of three square meals 
a day. 


* * * 


Did you read that story how a lot of 
“our boys,” at the time St. Mihiel was 
recently taken on the western battle 
front, captured a complete German band 
of sixty-two pieces? Then our boys con- 
ceived a unique punishment for those 
German bandsmen. As they were pris- 
oners, their instruments were taken from 
them. Then “our boys” took the German 
band instruments and forming them- 
selves into a jazzband, with the Germans 
in center, played on those German band 
instruments to their German prisoners a 
program which consisted of “Yankee 
Doodle,” the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
“America.” They wound up with Co- 
han’s “Over There.” 

The opinion of the German musicians 
of the concert, taken afterwards, was to 
the effect that they would rather have 
been shot than had to listen—not because 
they objected to the tunes, but they did 
object to the manner in which they were 
played, says Your 

MEPHISTO. 





UTICA APPLAUDS SITTIG TRIO 


Musicians Given Enthusiastic Welcome 
in Well-Devised Program 


Utica, N. Y., Oct. 3.—The Sittig Trio 
of New York, Margaret Sittig, violin- 
ist; Edgar H. Sittig, ’cellist, and Fred V. 
Sittig, pianist, gave a concert in the 
First Moravian Church last evening for 
the benefit of the church and won a dis- 


tinct success. The organization dis- 
played sterling ensemble qualities and 
serious musicianship, and was given a 
hearty welcome in its home city. 

The program opened with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Then came the 
Trio’s main offering, the Allegro from 
Beethoven’s C Minor Trio, which was 
given in musicianly fashion. The other 
ensemble works were by New York com- 
posers, Herman Sandby’s “Agnete and 
the Merman,” Mortimer Wilson’s “Dance 
of the Negro Dolls” and A. Walter Kra- 
mer’s “In Elizabethan Days.” Miss Sit- 
tig revealed her fine solo talent in the 
Vieuxtemps D Minor Concerto and in a 
group of shorter pieces by Friedmann, 
Bach, Handel and Juon, while Edgar 
Sittig in the Marcello F Major Sonata 
and pieces by Mendelssohn and Schubert 
proved himself an accomplished soloist 
on the ’cello. Mr. Sittig, the father of 
the young artists, presided at the piano 
throughout the program in_ splendid 
fashion. 





J. P. Kiirsteiner Returns to New York 


Returning from his vacation at Mount 
Pocono, Pa., last week, Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, 
the New York pianist and composer, resumed 
his teaching at his New York studio and also 
at the Ogontz School at Rydal, Pa. Mr. 
Kiirsteiner will this fall publish several new 
songs, among them his eighth sacred song, 
“The Message.” 


We 
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TWO HUNDRED MEN | 
are needed at once by the Y.M.C.A. as 


MUSIC DIRECTORS 


in Training Camps and Industrial Plants: 


ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS 


|. Manliness, initiative and personal magnetism. 
2. A good sense of rhythm 


3. Enough voice to lead a song, but by no means 
necessarily a solo voice. 


Musical training and the ability to play an in- 
strument are not essential, although they may be 
exceedingly helpful. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 200? 


If you have the necessary qualities, apply imme- 
diately by letter or in person to Marshall M. 
Bartholomew, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City, or to the nearest Y.M.C.A. recruiting cen- 
tre. Applicants should be of deferred draft 
classification and preferably of mature age 


(30-50). 


This Is Not Volunteer Work 


Every Music Director Draws a 
Substantial Allowance 


Special opportunities for choral leaders and 
singers, as well as musicians in general. 


A Y.M.C.A. contract means at least six months 
of service, but there is no reason why a success- 
ful music director should not devote himself 
permanently to this fascinating work, if he 
wishes. 


FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF 


*““MUSIC MAINTAINS MORALE’”’ 
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Mayo Wadler, Violinist, Becomes 


Mayo Wadler, Author, During Summer 











jifted Young Violinist Is 
Author of Many Articles on 
Musical Topics—How Work 
and Play Are Combined in 


His Summer Home at Rock- 
port, Mass. 


HE vacation months have been busy 
days of program-making and writ- 
ng for Mayo Wadler, the American vio- 
nist. It is no paradox to state that an 
rtist works during his vacation. There 
re so many things left undone in the 
nusical season, so much intellectual and 
rtistic self-neglect, that only in the va- 
cation period the artist finds time and 
pportunity for taking stock, for reflect- 
ing, and for working and studying along 
broader lines than his routine makes pos- 
sible in season. 

Consider the many departments of 
activity that invite the growing artist! 
There is research work to be done in the 
literature of his instrument, neglected 
old works and scorned new ones; there 
is the preparation and planning of pro- 
grams; there is the improvement of the 
mind which comes from solid reading. 
And, not least of all, there is the artistic 
and cultural association with other mu- 
sicians made possible in these months. 
The articles on serious subjects contrib- 
uted from time to time to musical and 
other journals by Mayo Wadler led the 
writer to visit him in August at his 
studio-bungalow in the quaint fishing 
town of Rockport, Mass. The serried 
successions of rocks strewn together in 
some divine disorder by nature suggested 
symbolically the road an artist must 
travel before he reaches his Damascus. 
Not far away is the picturesque town of 
Gloucester, where a _ painters’ colony 
gathers every summer. 

I found Mayo Wadler and his accom- 
panist, Arthur Fiedler, improvising a 
hasty lunch. In another corner of the 
room the violinist’s sister, Ruth, was at 
work on a canvas. On a table were piled 
high manuscripts from many sections of 
the country sent to Mr. Wadler by violin 
composers. While deftly juggling dishes 
he conveyed the interesting information 
to me that he had found works of origi- 
nality and merit, works ‘that deserved a 
hearing. Asked for the names of some 
of these composers, he remarked that 
that would “give away” his programs. 
From Mr. Fiedler I heard the following 
episode, which will interest all those who 
have been giving thought to the status of 
the musician in wartime. It seems that 
a Massachusetts law had gone further 
than the Federal law on this subject and 
was diligently at work to segregate 
doubtful occupations. There had been 
no final decision reached as to the im- 
portance of music. Early one morning 
two policemen ventured into the Wadler 
bungalow and subjected the two young 
men to ecross-examination. Proof that 
they had been earnestly at work was 
strewn about the room. And were addi- 
tional proof necessary, neighbors would 
willingly asservate that the practising 
had “gotten on their nerves.” The of- 
ficers were intensely interested in the ex- 
position made by Mr. Wadler as to the 
primacy of the musical art among spir- 
itual values. The “stuff” was plainly 














Mayo Wadler in His Studio-Bungalow at: Rockport, Mass., Where He Has Been This 


Summer. 


over the heads of the investigators, but 
when Mr. Wadler reminded them of the 
statement of General Bell, that “a sing- 
ing army is a fighting army,” they 
showed active appreciation. After a 
little they told him of the wonderful re- 
sults obtained by community singing in 
their State. Then the visitors departed, 
having placed their approval on the 
activities of the musician in wartime. 

Mr. Wadler will begin the new season 
auspiciously with a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, with the co-operation of a pianist 


The Young Lady Is His Sister, Ruth Wadler, a Gifted Painter 


of international note in the opening so- 
nata which he has chosen for the occa- 
sion. After that he will go on tour, play- 
ing in leading cities and with orchestra. 
As I was leaving him I picked up from 
the table Cyril Scott’s book on “Modern- 
ism in Music.” Glancing through it, I 
discovered notations, underlines, scrawls. 
Asking what these hieroglyphics might 
mean, Mr. Wadler told me that he in- 
tends to write some articles on the sub- 
ject matter of the essays. 
ARTHUR DARIUS. 





BACH CHOIR MAKES PLANS 





Executive Committee Meets to Organize 
and Set Dates for Festival 


The organization meeting of the 
executive committee of the Bach Choir 
was held on Thursday, Sept. 26, 
1918, in the Moravian Seminary and 
Chapel for Women, Bethlehem, Pa. At 
this meeting the various committees were 
appointed and the dates for the 1919 
Spring Music Festival were fixed for 
Friday and Saturday, June 6 and 7. 

The rehearsals of the choir were sched- 
uled for resumption on Monday evening, 
Oct. 7. With a very few exceptions, the 
membership includes all those who par- 
ticipated in the thirteenth festival last 
spring and in the New York concert 
of January. The names of new ap- 
plicants form a long list, and in order 
to maintain the proper balance of the 
respective divisions, these are being 
transferred to the membership list only 
as vacancies occur. 





Alfred Megerlin, the concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic, will give a recital 
in Aolian Hall, Thursday afternoon, Oct. 24. 
His program, starting with the Bach G 
Minor Sonata for violin alone, includes 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Minor, Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso of Saint- 
Saéns and Gypsy Dances of Sarasate. 
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REINALD WERRENRATH 


SONGS OF THE HOUR | 
WHEN PERSHING’S MEN GO MARCHING INTO PICARDY | 


Medium, in G 
By JAMES H 
Price, 30 cents net; by mail, 2 cents extra. 


Sung by John McCormack at Metropolitan Opera House, New York, following Presi- 
dent Wilson’s address preceding the opening of the Fourth Liberty Loan Drive Sep- 


THE KILTIE’S MARCH 


Medium, 
By KENNETH M. MURCHISON 
Price, 30 cents net; by mail, 2 cents extra. 


Sung by 
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FANNING BELIEVES 
“SINGS” WILL HELP 
DESTROY “KULTUR” 
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Cecil Fanning, Baritone, and Charles W. 
Cadman, Composer, at a Rehearsal 


Cecil Fanning, who is in intensive 
training for his brief season of con- 
certs, finds time to go from club to club 
and center to center in Los Angeles, 
where he is now working with H. B. 
Turpin at his summer home in the cause 
of cébmmunity singing. Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, the composer, a lifelong 
friend of Mr. Fanning’s, is so thoroughly 
in sympathy with Mr. Fanning in his 
work that he has volunteered his serv- 
ices and goes about with Mr. Fanning 
playing for all of his community 
“sings.” The accompanying picture re- 
veals Mr. Fanning and Mr. Cadman dur- 
ing a rehearsal and they laughingly re- 
marked that they were “literally clothed 
in popular ‘trench music.’” Mr. Cad- 
man’s mother remarked that for this 
very reason she would have one more 
point to mark down for being glad when 
the war ended! Fanning and Cadman 
go into these “sings” with zest. They 
believe in “jazz,” “pep” and “zip,” and 
they know how to “get it over” and fill 
an audience with enthusiasm. 


‘I have always firmly believed in the 
theory of vibrations,” says Mr. Fanning» 
“and for this reason community singing 
appeals to me more strongly than it does 
to most people. I am convinced that if 
we sing often enough and sincerely and 
strongly enough in our home communi- 
ties that the sympathetic vibrations will 
reach the dear ones separated from us 
by the exigencies of war, and as the 
walls of Jericho were made to fall by 
the trumpets of the chosen people, so the 
walls of German Kultur will erumble at 
our song.” 





VICARINO ON “HIGHBROWS’”’ 





Describes “Objectionable Tactics” 
Adopted by Some Musicians in 
Camp Programs 


“Speaking not as an artist, but as an 
American woman, who considers. the 
‘pursuit of happiness’ the inalienable 
right of every man and woman, irre- 
spective of rank or station, I wish to take 
a most decided stand against the tactics 
employed by some musicians who have 
undertaken what they consider the en- 
tertainment of our boys in uniform,” 
says Regina Vicarino, American colora- 
tura of the Creatore Opera Company. 

“The following incident is a striking 
example of the sort of thing to which ] 
take exception: A gentleman took three 
artists out to give a concert at a camp 
not far from New York. It seems that 
the program was a little too ‘highbrow’ 
for the men, and they became uneasy, 
whereupon the gentleman who had taken 
the artists out and who was engineering 
the concert addressed the audience in 
this fashion: ‘Now it seems that you 
men don’t like classic music, but it’s ab- 
solutely necessary that you should, and 
so you must listen to it. You need to 
be educated and we are going to edu- 
cate you.’ But the men couldn’t see it 
that way, and one by one they got up 
and walked out. 

“Now, if these artists are seeking to 
increase the happiness of our men in 
uniform and not their own aggrandize- 
ment, they will make their programs 
conform with the tastes of their audi- 
ences. It is easy enough to understand 
why men who are far from home, who 
have been working strenuously all day 
and many of whom have just returned 
from perilous ocean trips, want to hear 
only music in the lighter vein, which 
does not tax them mentally.” 





MATZENAUER IN ALLENTOWN 





Prima Donna Gives Recital for War 
Camp Community Service 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Sept. 26.—Before 
an appreciative audience Mme. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company gave a very delightful 
concert to Allentown people and _ the 
men of Camp Crane last night in the 
High School Auditorium. The concert 
was given under the auspices of the War 
Camp Community Service. 

The following program was beauti- 
fully sung: 

Aria from the “Death of Joan of Are,” 
Bemberg; “Before the Crucifix,” LaForge; 
“Oh That We Two Were Maying,” Nevin; 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail,’’ Elliot; ‘‘When 
the Boys Come Home,” Oley Speaks. This 
was augmented by an informal program of 
the ‘‘Marseillaise,’’ ‘‘Dear Lad of Mine,’’ by 
Branscombe, and the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.”’ 

Frank La Forge, who accompanied, 
had appeared in Allentown previously 
with Mme. Sembrich. He offered a Ro- 
mance of his own composition, a Concert 
Study by MacDowell and as a special 
number played an Octave Study by 
Boothe. 

Mme. Matzenauer also entertained tha 
Kiwanis Club at noon with a short re- 
cital. B. W. S. 





W. S. Brady Gives Luncheon for Mrs. 
Klein of Cincinnati 


In honor of Mrs. Adolph Klein, one of the 
most prominent music devotees of Cincin- 
nati, and herself an accomplished pianist, 
William S. Brady, the New York vocal in- 
structor, entertained at luncheon at Pan- 
crazi’s restaurant in New York on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 2. The luncheon was a farewell 
party to Mrs. Klein on the eve of her de- 
parture for her home in Cincinnati after her 


eastern trip to visit her son who is in our 
army. Among those present at the luncheon 
were Marcella Craft, the noted American so- 
prano; Dorothy Jardon, soprano of the 


Chicago Opera Association; Enrica Clay 
Dillon, the American soprano, now devoting 
her time to the teaching of acting in opera; 
Harry M. Gilbert, pianist and composer; 
Capt. Samuelson, U. S, A., and A. Walter 


Kramer of MusICAL AMERICA, 
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GIUSEPPE DELUCA 


Celebrated Baritone, Metropolitan Opera Company 





Re-engaged Fourth Consecutive Season at Metropolitan Opera 
House, Where He Will Be Seen in Several New Leading Roles 


ANNUAL FALL CONCERT TOUR, 22 CONCERTS 





Montreal Toledo Lincoln Muskogee Dayton Milwaukee 
Toronto Duluth Denver Dallas Pittsburgh New York 
Detroit Sioux Falls Wichita Atlanta Evansville | 
Saginaw Sioux City Tulsa Nashville Des Moines 


FESTIVALS, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS, MAY, 1919, NOW BOOKING 
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"When Bailly and D’Archambeau Lay Aside 
Their Bows for Fishing Rod and Frying Pan 
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‘Cellist and Violist of Flonzaley 
Quartet Enjoy Real American 
Vacation in Maine Wilds —Out- 
door Sports Supersede All 
Practising During Summer 
the Versatile d’Archambeau 


hers Adolfo Betti, the musician 
\ poet of the Flonzaley Quartet, 

heen collecting in remote French villages 
of Canada old songs and unpublished 
noems and searching there for a reflec- 
bos of that romantic, European atmos- 
nhere Which is bread for his soul; while 
Mr Pochon is at his new home at Front 
foyal, Va., making a happy début in his 
triple réle of husband, stepfather and 
farmer, the other two members of the 
celebrated Flonzaley Quartet have been 
at East Blue Hill, Me., enjoying the 
cenuine and virile pleasures of a true 
American vacation. 

Louis Bailly, who served for three 
years in the French army and has some- 
thing to say about the gallantry of his 
glorious country, and Iwan d’Archam- 
beau, who at the beginning of the con- 
flict lost two near relatives in Belgium 
and has remained since then the only 
support of his dispersed family, have 
tried to forget their troubles and to ap- 
pease their sorrow in the joys of nature. 
Their instruments, a wonderful David 
Techler ’cello and a no less precious Gas- 
paro de Salo viola, have been carefully 
put asleep in their cases and awakened 


only occasionally for the delight of a 
few friends or for some charitable pur- 
pose. 

Instead of the bow, Mr. Bailly has 
daily handled the fishing-rod, which he 
masters with ease and elegance and has 
brilliantly demonstrated that the secrets 
of the “line” and the “houvk” have been 
revealed to him just as clearly as the 
secrets of legato, rubato and vibrato. 
As for the rhythm, the only one he has 
cared for during the summer was the 
agitato e capriccioso of his Ford, with 
which he has toured a good part of the 
country, enjoying, with the keen appre- 
ciation of a refined French soul, all the 


has 


In the Maine Hills: 


exalting beauty of the unique New Eng- 
land panoramas. 


D’Archambeau’s Other Art 


Tennis and golf have been the chief 
pastimes of Mr. d’Archambeau, but in 
spite of that art has not been entirely 
abandoned. No, indeed! A few hours 
were regularly dedicated to the delicate 
art of cooking. Less ambitious and, per- 
haps, less conscientious than Vatel, the 
famous French cook who, under Louis 
XIV, rather than suffer the disgrace of 
an imperfect dinner, stuck his poniard 
into his heart stoically, Mr. d’Archam- 
beau even in the most critical moments 





Iwan d’Archambeau and Louis Bailly of the Flonzaley Quartet 


keeps smiling, and through some devil- 
ish trick succeeds in turning the jeop- 
ardized sauce or haif-spoiled cutlet into 
a new and impromptu masterpiece! His 
culinary abilities were known through- 
out the village, his latest inventions 
talked about at the afternoon gatherings 
and his recipes hunted by the most so- 
phisticated housekeepers of the neigh- 
borhood. 

But now the vacation is over and 
their nerves restored, their energies re- 
newed, the two masters of the ’cello and 
the viola have returned to their musical 
duties with more zeal and more enthu- 
siasm than ever. 





BREESKIN SAVES THE DAY 


A Splendid Eleventh Hour Soloist at 
Humanitarian Cult Concert 


For the Humanitarian Cult’s first 
meeting of the season in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Tuesday evening, Oct.: 1, 
Ethel Leginska, the pianist, had been 
announced. Owing to the artist’s sud- 
den illness, however, Eddy Brown had 





PART-SONGS BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


PATRIOTIC OCCASIONS 





BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. { Sen's [ae 42 
A S( ING OF LIBERTY Ss Or rea ae ee ( Women’s Voices (‘Trio)...... .12 
\ HYMN OF FRI if DOM ie 5 aoe — Voices Basel aia achtat naa 16 
i ania uy t oe "AAR eee .10 
(My Country Tis of Chee) + ei a Women’s Voices (Trio)...... 10 
2 rrr ee .08 

BRANSCOMBE, GENA = Edition for nis and 
GOD OF THE NATIONS........... \ Baritone Solos and Chorus... .12 
| Performed by New York Community Chorus, Harry Barnhardt, | 

Conductor 





COLE, ROSSETTER G. 


DANIELS, MABEL W 


YOUR LAD AND MY LAD......... 


DEFENDERS 
PEACE WITH A SWORD... 


eee © ON csaas hes ree. 15 


(Men’s Voices...... 
i Mixed Voices....... 





‘he Chicago North Shore [Festival Chorus. 











DEMAREST, CLIFFORD 
AMERICA TRIUMPHANT 


DENNEE, CHARLES 
FOR THE FLAG 
ANGLO-SAXONS OF 


FOOTE, ARTHUR 
THE 


AND AMERICA... 
TO-DAY..... 


MUNSTER FUSILIERS 


{ Mixed OA a Ie 12 
Ne, Fe i ee 12 
\ Women's Voices (Trio)...... .12 
fue OO a BS 
.Unison Edition............. .05 
Mixed SS ee 12 
Cg ee 12 
{ Women’s Voices ( a 
( Mixed RRR SO a 2 
re . Wy See 12 
Women’s Voices (Trio)...... .12 


a 15 


os 4 2S 
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Performed by The Apollo Club, Boston. 





MACDOUGALL, H. C. 
FREEDOM’S 


METCALF, JOHN W. 


RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA 
KNITTING 


WAR SONG 


re 


PreOm & CALL........... 


Teak. 


ne ha ee ee ee. eS ee Oe Cee 


THORN, EDGAR (Edward MacDowell) 


Part-Song for Mixe d Voices Mm.» 22 
j Part-Song for Men’s Voices... .1: 
Part-Song, Women’s Ves. (Trio) .12 


¢ National Hymn. , ae 


s Ne Ne iiss go ele ob we 12 
OO OO oe 2 


Women’s Voices (Trio)...... .12 
Mixed Voices , 12 


( Mixed Voices.. : Pye ee 
ee 12 





COX, RALPH 
THE SONG OF THE 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


, e = 
LACE 7s fe « ; aad ET? 15 
| Performed by The Handel and Haydn Society, Boston. | 
; 
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8 West 40th St., New York 


generously volunteered his services and 
many of his admirers had taken tickets 
for the concert. At the last moment, 
however, the young violin virtuoso fell 
a victim to the prevailing influenza epi- 
demic and also had to be excused. The 
situation was finally saved through the 
courtesy of Daniel Mayer, who _ pro- 
cured the assistance of the violinist, 
Elias Breeskin, on the eve of the latter’s 
starting on tour with Caruso. 

Among the numbers in which Mr. 
Breeskin especially excelled with his 
broad, clear tone and musicianly inter- 
pretation were Sarasate’s “Zapateado,”’ 
Goldmark’s Air and Wieniawski’s “Sou- 
venir de Moscou.” The litter number 
particularly was played in the virtuoso’s 
most inspired manner. Josef Adler 
furnished fitting accompaniments. 

CG. P. J. 


Statute Forbids Sunday Band Music, 
Says Police Commissioner 


Band music for Sunday Liberty Loan 
rallies is in violation of the statute, New 
York Police Commissioner Enright stated 
recently, according to newspaper’. reports 


The point was brought up by the incident 
on Sunday, Sept. 29, at a Loan meeting at 
Jamaica, L. I., when Governor Whitman set 
aside an order of Police Inspector Ryan pro- 
hibiting the use of music for the 

Commissioner Enright declared he had in 
formed the Liberty Loan Committee that he 
was bound by the penal law to stop Sunday 
band music for all except military parades 
and funeral processions, and that Governor 
Whitman had shouldered the responsibility 
himself when he ordered the band to proceed 


occasion 


Marines’ Chief Praises Our Song-Writers 

Majors«General George Barnett of Washing- 
ton, Chief of the U. S. Marine Corps, took 
occasion, at a recent public dinner, to praise 
American song-writers and theatrical pro- 


BRASLAU AND LAZARO OPEN 
DENVER CONCERT SERIES 


Gifted Metropolitan Artists Score Tri- 
umph in Joint Recital—Was Local 
Début for Both Singers 
DENVER, COL., Sept. 27. — Robert 
Slack’s concert series opened brilliantly 
last night with a joint song recital by 
Sophie Braslau and _ Hipolito 
both of the Metropolitan 
pany. Neither of these 
appeared in Denver 
scored a personal triumph. The con- 
sensus of opinion among Denver musi- 
cians seems to be that a finer tenor than 
Lazare has not been heard here. He was 
in excellent voice last evening, and re- 
vealed a complete mastery over his beau- 
tiful vocal organ, whether in the mest 
delicate mezzo voce or ringing forte. 
Lazaro’s ten programmed numbers _in- 
cluded arias from “L’Africaine,” ‘Wer- 
ther” and “Carmen,” together with songs 
in more than one language. To these 
he added several encores, among them 
“La donna é mobile,” which he sang with 
such fluent brilliancy that it quite cap- 
tivated the audience. The tenor’s plat- 
form demeanor suggested his unfamiliar- 
ity with the concert stage, but his naive 
and smiling friendliness won a quicker 
response from his audience than sophis- 
ticated poise could have done. His ac- 
companiments were admirably played ky 

Alberto Bimboni. 

The magnificent richness of Miss 
Braslau’s voice, the fervency of her ut- 
terance and the graciousness of her man- 
ner combined to earn her the unstinted 
admiration of the audience. Opening 
with “O mio Fernando” from “La Favor- 
ita,” she added songs in Italian, Russian, 
Yiddish and English, charming her hear- 
ers more with each new piece. Eleanor 
Scheib provided fine accompaniments for 
her. J. C. W. 


MARIE MORRISEY IN CANADA 


Lazaro, 
Opera Com- 
artists had ever 


before and each 


Contralto Sang for Soldiers Here Be- 
fore Leaving for Concert Tour 


Marie Morrisey, the contralto, sang 
for the soldiers in the Convalescent Home 
in Fredericton, New Brunswick, the 
afternoon before her concert in that city. 
She was enthusiastically greeted, and 
the trocps who were able to go out were 
her guests at the opera house in the 
evening. They carried back with them 
a bouquet which had been presented to 
the contralto and which she passed on 
with her best wishes to a boy who had 
lost both legs on the battlefield. 

A letter from Miss Morrisey, 
“somewhere in Canada,” says: 
is the most thrilling place to be, I be- 
lieve, outside of France. I am just 
across the street from the dock and 
closer than the Riverside apartments to 
the water. I can see so many ships— 
some with our flag. Chasers fly around 
and war is evidenced everywhere. I’m 
going to try to get permission to sing 
for the boys to-day or to-morrow. So 
many of our own are sick here.” 

During her fortnight in Canada Miss 
Morrisey gave recitals in St. John, N. B., 
and in Halifax, Glace Bay, Sydney, 
Bridgewater, Windsor, Kentville and 
Truro in Nova Scotia. 


oa ae s War Work 


With enthusiastic reports of his days 
at Lake George, which were devoted to 
preparation of his season’s répertoire 
and to study with Professor Auer, Max 
Rosen has returned to New York ready 
for his forthcoming strenuous season. 


During the summer Mr. 
eral appearances at war 
the first was at Lake George when a re- 
markable concert for the local Red 
was given by Professor Auer and his gifted 
pupil. At Long Beach, Max Rosen also ap- 
peared at a Red Cross concert with Amato 


from 
ST his 


Rosen made sev 
benefits. One of 


Cross 


and Tamaki Miura. A third appearance wa: 
at the Long Island home of Grace George, 
when Alice Gentle of the Metropolitan Oper: 


company also volunteered ner services for 
the Stage Women’s War Relief. Just before 
leaving Lake George, Mr. Rosen plaved at i 
second Red concert with Louise 
Seagle and Frances Starr. 


( ‘ross 


Homer, Oscar 








ducers. The new Liberty Loan, Major-Gen- 
eral Zarnett stated, will receive a large 
measure of its driving force from the world 
of the theater and of song 

“The liberal, humanistic 


Not Dance for 


culture of the emotions by 
Dance Sake, 


motion” 
but Dance for Life Sake 
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Informatior Regarding the Dance 


S. MILDRED STRAUSS, 





The Need of All Musical Artists to Develop Creative Powers Through Gesture and 
Movement 
made and Taught as a Fine Art may 


151 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 


be obtained from: 


NEW YORK CITY. Jelephone: Schuyler 8128 
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MAYER TO MANAGE GUILBERT 





Famous French Diseuse Again Under 
Direction of New York Manager 


Announcement was made this week 
that arrangements have been success-_ 
fully negotiated by which Yvette Guil- 
bert will be heard this year under the 
management of Daniel Mayer. Mr. 
Mayer for many years managed the ap- 


pearances in England of this celebrated 
French artist and has enjoyed her 
friendship as well as cordial business re- 
lations with her. 


In a letter to Mr. Mayer last week 
Mme. Guilbert expressed her gratifica- 
tion at being again under his manage- 
ment and recalled her visit to him at his 
home in England at Bexhill-on-the-Sea, 
on June 28, 1914, the day on which the 
Austrian archduke was assassinated. 


























IN THE DAWN OF AN INDIAN SKY.... 
SBERRY BROWN 202. cccccccsccceccscceses 


HAVE YOU SEEN HIM IN FRANCE.... 
(Dedicated to Miss Harvard) 


LITTLE MARGARET. .. ccc ceccceccccsccs 
MPS COPE vadwaricddsicecccecabewesens 
THY WARNING IS GOOD......cccsccccces 


(Written for and dedicated to Miss Harvard) 


eee eee eee ee ee eee eens 


A WIDOW BERD. 2... ccc cccscccscevcescceese 
THE HOLIDAY... .cccccccccccccscccccsece 


Til 
Eel TROL. cc kc csc ccccs cc cectbecnnc cBhg cs eccesesccocevoceveesas GABRIEL PIERNE 
I 6 68s 050.605 voae s Ueewabecesc «Fe senet eceereeeceneeeeccenss HENRI DUPARC 
VB se See Pr eee ere eee ee EORGES HUE 
eT NS 5 rarer ry nee errr rrr. tert ee ee FELIX FOURDRAIN 
IV 
OLD WHLSH LULLABY.....cccccccccccvecccccccccccccces Arr. by ROBERT BRYAN 
CLYCHAU ABERDYFI (The Bells of Aberdovey).......... OLD WELSH MELODY 


(Arr. by Brinley Richards) 
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First New York 
Song Recital by 


Thirty-four West 
Forty-third Street 


Aeol 1an Hal New York 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
OCTOBER 18th, 1918 


at three o'clock 











Song Recital by 


Miss Sue Harvard 


Soprano 


WARD-STEPHENS at the Piano 





Tickets: $2, $1.50,$1, 75c and 50c 
Boxes: $15.00 





Mail orders to Loudon Charlton will 
receive prompt attention 








PROGRAMME 


I 
DAL SEN DEL CARO SPOSO (Aria 
“Vologeso’’)...RINALDO DE CAPUA 
STIZZOSO, MIO STIZZOSO.PERGOLESI 
FOLK SONG....Arr. by G. SGAMBATI 
PASTORALE from ‘“‘TROSALINDA” by 


CS Pe Are ee Arr. by A. L. 
ARIETTE de RICHARD, COEUR DE 
N's b0's/bide Owe tine ale breeds GRETRY 








Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, New York. 


Knabe Piano Used 














BEGIN LIMA (0.) SEASON 





Women’s Music Club and Etude Club 
Give Initial Concerts 


LIMA, OHIO, Oct. 5.—Signally success- 
ful was the formal opening of the local 
concert and recital season on Thursday 
with the two-part program of the 
Women’s Music Club at Memorial Hall. 
In the first part Esther Lynch played 
effectively the Barcarolle in A Minor of 
Rubinstein and the “loniques” and 
“Paeons” of Arensky. Mrs. R. 
Negley, a recent arrival from Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., a dramatic soprano, pupil of 
of Carl Lindegren, sang Amy Woodford 
Finden’s- “Less Than Dust” and the 
“Villanella” of Dell’ Acqua. At this, 
her.cfirss lo¢al appearance, Mrs. Negley 
created”a highly favorable impression. 
The second part of the program intro- 
duced talented members of the Players’ 
Dramatic Club. The Women’s Music 
Club of Lima will enjoy the distinction 
of furnishing or sponsoring the opening 
features of the musical season at Camp 
Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

At the initial meeting of the Etude 
Club season on Tuesday of this week a 
number of unusual incidents marked the 
morning’s deliberations and work of this, 
Lima’s oldest and most influential music 
study organization. In a special vote, 
unanimously carried, MUSICAL AMERICA 
was accepted as the official reference 
publication and a program outlined that 
will require a careful perusal of its col- 
umns and a constant cognizance of his- 
tory-making events in music as reported 
therein. The Musical Alliance of the 
United” States was officially endorsed. 
Contemporary French masters were con- 
sidered, with Mrs. J. Robb Meily as 
leader; Mrs. Harry Macdonald, the 
president, as hostess, and Mrs. J. R. 
Carnes assisting. Only one illustration 
was given, the “Valse Romantique” of 
Debussy, played by Ella ak =k 





Wendell H. Luce to Manage Important 
Concerts in Boston 


BosTon, Oct. 5.—Wendell H. Luce, for 
five years Boston representative of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, has opened an office 
in Boston for the management of con- 
certs. He is already receiving subscrip- 
tions for the three concerts which he 
has arranged for the Flonzaley Quartet 
in Jordan Hall on the evenings of Jan. 
23, Feb. 20, March 13. Mr. Luce is also 
preparing for concerts in Jordan Hall by 
Harold Bauer, Jacques Thibaud, Edith 
Thompson and other artists, soon to be 
announced. C. R. 





Hot SPRINGS, VA., Oct. 5.—Blanche 
Consolvo, contralto, gave a program last 
Sunday evening to a very large and dis- 
tinguished audience made up of counts, 
barons, the Premier of Gaiane and other 
notables, and received a very enthusiastic 
reception. Miss Consolvo’s program was 
made up of Delibes’ Ballet from “La 
Source,” the “Flower Song” from 
“Faust,” “Habanera” from “Carmen,” a 
selection from “La Traviata,” and closed 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Mario 
Armellini was in charge of the affair. 
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American Pianist 
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GREENFIELD, October 16 
AMSTERDAM, October 17 
GENEVA, October 21 
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, October 28 
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First New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Saturday, Nov. 30th, at 3 
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AMERICAN SINGERS 
WIN NEW ADMIRERS 


Audiences at Park Theater Larger 
as Season Progresses— 
Several Débutantes 





That the reappearance in opera of 
yvonne de Tréville in New York was 
awaited with considerable interest was 
amply shown by the large and enthusi- 
astic audience that greeted her at the 
Park Theater on Saturday afternoon, 


Oct. 9. 

Looking very charming in the pow- 
dered wig, the frills and the furbelows 
of Filina, Miss de Tréville portrayed this 
role of florid, ornamental music with 
all the art for which she is noted. After 
her brilliant singing of the celebrated 
“Polonaise” in the third act, the per- 
formance was interrupted for several 
minutes by the enthusiastic applause. 
Miss de Tréville was in splendid voice. 


John Hand was called upon unexpectedly 
to sing the réle of Wilhelm and, judging 
from the applause which was accorded 
him, the audience approved of his sing- 
ing and acting. Vocally his work 
marked a signal improvement over that 
of his début on Sept. 23. 

Richard Hageman conducted the per- 
formance with his accustomed forceful- 
ness and circumspection. Maggie Teyte 
was the same effective Mignon as on the 
occasion of the opera’s first perform- 
ance. 

A new Countess was heard in the per- 
formance of “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” on Thursday night of last week 
when Viola Robertson took the part pre- 
viously enacted by Julia Henry. Miss 
Robertson appeared without rehearsal, 
although there was no trace of nervous- 
ness or unpreparedness in her enactment 
of the réle; indeed, it was a striking 
example of American pluck and talent, 
for which she deserves no little credit. 
Bianca Saroya won another personal 
success as Maria. She was deservedly 
a popular favorite because of her charm- 
ing appearance and effective singing. 
Other familiar figures in the cast were 
David Bispham, Craig Campbell and 
Walter Greene. Henry Hadley conducted 
the performance with skill and enthu- 
siasm. 

On Friday night Dora de Phillippe 
scored an emphatic success as Micaela 
in “Carmen.” Riccardo Martin upholds 
his reputation for dependability by hav- 
ing appeared five times as Don José in 
nine days. 

The attendance at the Park Theater 
is improving and there is every reason 
why it should. Here is a _ typically 
American enterprise which deserves pop- 
ular patronage and support. The cho- 
rus is excellent and the orchestra is de- 
cidedly the best operatic orchestra of its 
size ever heard in New York. 


The Sunday Night Ccncert 


_The second Sunday concert by the So- 
clety of American Singers was given on 
Sunday evening, Oct. 6, with Henry Had- 
ley conducting the orchestra. 

In the performance of the five soloists 
a fine standard of work was sustained 
throughout. David Bispham was re- 
ceived at his entrance with much ap- 
pause, which was revived heartily after 
IS expressive and telling performance 
of the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci,” fol- 
lowed by “Annie Laurie” as an encore. 
Blanche Da Costa, coloratura, gave to 
the “Ah, fors @ lui,” from “Traviata,” 
the flowing interpretation which it de- 
mands, gaining enthusiastic approval 
from the audience for her performance. 

Franklin Riker gave three song num- 
bers most agreeably, “Verre Ardent,” by 
de Fontenaillei; “Dansons la cygne,” 
Poldowski, and F. Morris Class’s “To 
You, Dear Heart.” Mary Kent gave a 
full-toned interpretation of “Ma coeur 
Souvre,” from “Samson.” Charles 
ooper was commendable in his interpre- 
tation of three Chopin numbers, Noc- 
tune in C Minor, “Fantasie Im- 
Promptu,” and Scherzo in B Flat Minor. 

eatured on the orchestral program 
Was Mr. Hadley’s “Silhouettes” (Span- 
sh, French, Italian, American, Egyptian 
‘nd Irish). Although these numbers 
Were given last summer at the Gold- 
man concerts, this was their first or- 
‘hestral presentation. They were re- 
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Lucien Muratore and His Wife, Lina Cavalieri, with Friends in Rome. 


UCIEN MURATORE, the noted 
French tenor, has already started his 
series of recitals on the Pacific Coast, 
where three San Francisco concerts are 


to be followed by nine others in the large 
cities. 


Mr. Muratore and his wife, Lina Cav- 
alieri, returned two weeks ago from Eu- 
rope, where they spent the summer in 
Paris and Rome. Mme. Cavalieri, while 
in Italy, again saw her twenty-two-year- 
old son, Alessandro Muratore, who is a 
lieutenant in the Italian cavalry; she 





Left to Right, M. Muratore, Mme. Cavalieri, Guglielmo 
Marconi, the Italian Inventor, Alessandro Muratore, Son of Mme. Cavalieri, and Mr. Muratore’s Secretary 


also spent much time with her family, 
which lives in Rome. While passing from 
Paris to Rome, the Muratores purchased 
a delightful villa on the Riviera between 
Nice and Monte Carlo, and here it is 
thought they will henceforth make their 
summer home. 





ceived by the audience with much en- 
thusiasm. The compositions revealed 
Mr. Hadley in an extremely amiable and 
pleasing mood. The other orchestral 
numbers, played most creditably and led 
with Mr. Hadley’s customary zest, were 
as follows: . 

Overture, ““Phédre,” Massenet; “Valse 
Triste,” Sibelius; “Clair de Lune,” Mac- 
Dowell; Entr’acte from “Jewels of the 
Madonna,” Wolf-Ferrari, and “Rakoczy 
March,” from “Damnation of Faust,” 
Berlioz. F. G. 





MAYER ARTISTS HELP LOAN 





Manager Presents Rothier, Macbeth and 
Other Artists to Aid Drive 


Daniel Mayer, the impresario of Lon- 
don and New York, has gathered around 
him a goodly company of songsters to 
make his concerts for the Liberty Loan 
a brilliant success. “Of all the great 
artists,” said Mr. Mayer, “Leon Rothier 
was first to sing for the drive, because 
he opened the Liberty Loan drive in 
Middletown, N. Y., on Sunday, Sept. 22, 
with the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ and 
the ‘Marseillaise.’ Like all Frenchmen, 
Mr. Rothier is devoted to Americans and 
America and has been eager to use his 
voice in aid of Liberty Loans.” 

Another who sang indefatigably for 
the last Liberty Loan and begins on this 
is Florence Macbeth, prima donna of the 
Chicago Opera Company. Miss Macbeth 
sang at Borough Hall, Brooklyn, on Oct. 
1, and on the Sub-Treasury steps, in 
Wall Street, on Oct. 3. Mr. Mayer will 
present Lenora Sparkes of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company at noon on the 
Sub-Treasury steps, Oct. 10, and Walter 
Greene, new American baritone, on Oct. 
11 at the same hour and place. Other 
artists will be heard on subsequent days, 
one of them being Emma Roberts, the 
contralto. 





Klibansky to Hold Studio Musicales 


The following announcements are made 
concerning pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the 
New York vocal teacher: 

Walter Copeland has been engaged as 
soloist .4t St? Matthew’s Episcopal Church. 
Grace La Salle has beén* engaged to sing at 
the performances of Griffith’s “Hearts of the 
World.” Elsie Duffield has been re-engaged 
as soloist at the Third Presbyterian Church, 


Orange, N. J., and Charlotte Hamilton at 
the Central Presbyterian Church of Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Mr. Klibansky will again hold his regular 
studio mugicales. The first will be given 
on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 23. 


TACOMA, WaASH.—Mary Kilpatrick, Tacoma 
pianist, presented her pupil, Adeline Foss, in 
recital on Sept. 21. Miss Foss was assisted 
by Reginald Dunn, violinist and composer, of 
Southern California, now stationed at Camp 
Lewis. 
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Autumn Season Finds London Eager for Music 





Howard Carr Conducts His New ° eckastiel Sketches” with success—Carl Rosa Company Sings 
to Phenomenal Houses—Winifred Purnell Makes First Appearance at ‘‘Prom’’ Concerts— 
Violin Makers in Competition—Russian Ballet’s First Appearance 














Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, Sept. 9, 1918. 


EPTEMBER is here, and with prom- 

ises for as busy an autumn musical 
season as there already is theatrical. 
This, the fourth week of the Promenade 
Concerts in the Queen’s Hall under Sir 
Henry Wood’s baton, has been a most in- 
teresting and satisfying one, the only 
novelty being English, “Three Sketches 
for Orchestra” by Howard Carr, which 
for this, their first London performance, 
were conducted by the composer. The 
Carl Rosa Opera Company is also still 
within reach and doing phenomenal busi- 
ness at the King’s Theater, Hammer- 


Wits” : 
ig 











Start That Musical 
Education Today 


Play the Harp—let your children learn it. Costs 
you nothing to try at home for five days, at our 
expense the 
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Spare moments with our simplified Home Lesson 
Course soon develop Harp proficiency. There is no 
more melodious, romantic, refined, graceful instru- 
ment than the Irish Harp. 

Moderate cost—full size, $135; Junior model for 
small children, $75. Easy payments if you prefer. 
Send today for free Harp Book containing detailed information 


CLARK HARP MFG. CO. 
“Originators of the Irish Harp in America” 
405 S. Salina Street Syracuse, N. Y. 
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smith, a large and splendidly equipped 
house eminently suited to the production 
of grand opera. For the first two weeks 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” and “Madama 
Butterfly” have been prime favorites; in 
them the company is heard at its very 
best. 

At the “Proms” Monday was a Wag- 
ner night, the excerpts inclining to the 
heavier ones. “The elder’s scent floats 
round me” from “The Mastersingers”’ 
was excellently sung by Powell Edwards, 
who also won a triumph with a new song 
by F. S. Breville-Smith, “QO moon of 
golden roses.” Tuesday was a really 
magnificent evening devoted to Russian 
music, with Gertrude Peppercorn playing 
Chopin’s Concerto in F Minor with the 
orchestra. Doris Manuelle was heard to 
advantage in the “Cavatine de Kontcha- 
kovna” from Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” 
and “Le Captif” by Gretchaninoff. In 
the second part of the program she sang 
“Out on Deep Waters” by Ethel Barnes. 
On Wednesday night Lilia Kanevskaya 
played the Saint-Saéns Piano Concerto 
in G Minor splendidly. Lily Fairney 


sang “O ma lyre immortelle” from 
Gounod’s “Sapho” well and Haydn 
Wood’s new song, “Butterfly,” with 


great charm. The orchestral items of in- 
terest were Debussy’s “Children’s Cor- 
ner,” Dvorak’s “From the New World” 
Symphony, and the Mozart Minuet in D 
for Strings and Horns. Thursday’s pro- 
gram opened with the “Marriage of 
Figaro” Overture. Winifred Purnell, the 
Australian pianist, made her first ap- 
pearance at these concerts playing Mac- 
Dowell’s Concerto in D Minor in master- 
ly style. Carmen Hill sang “Connais-tu 
le pays?” from “Mignon” enchantingly 
and then “A Little Twilight Song” by 
Coningsby Clarke. One of the English 
novelties was played for the first time, 
“Sketches for Orchestra,” by Howard 
Carr, in which he makes three of our 


heroes, “O’Leary V. C.,” “Captain 
Oates” and “Warneford V. C.,” the 
themes of the three sketches. Graphic, 


dignified and vivid music, worthy of the 
men who inspired it, and showing this 
gifted musician at his best both as com- 
poser and conductor. “‘Warneford V. C.” 
roused great enthusiasm and had to be 
repeated, an unusual honor at these con- 
certs. On Friday the attraction was 
Benno Moiseiwitsch in Georges Dorlay’s 
Symphonic-Fantasia for piano and or- 
chestra, “La Lutte et L’Espoir,” and we 
also had the Bach Brandenburg Con- 
certo, as well as his Sarabande, Andante 
and Bourée for Strings. Mar orie Per- 
kins was the vocalist in Lionel Trent’s 
“June Music.” On Saturday night 
Rosina Buckman, Myra Hess and Wilfred 
James were the soloists. 

W. W. Cobbett has only just decided 
the award for his “violin-making compe- 
tition,” in the judging for which he was 
assisted by Albert Sammons and James 
Levy. It was finally decided to divide 
the prize among five violin-makers, T. E. 
Hoskett, P. Lee, A. Hume, A. Richardson 
and W. Glenister. At the same time Mr. 


Shecent i ihe Shenherd’n Tribute to Her Teacher 


i “To my present teacher, Sergei Klibansky, | feel that | owe a special tribute. 
Iii | He has accomplished miracles for me and for my voice. 
i progress have been constant since | came under his tutelage. To my mind, his 
ll| teaching stands for all that is easy and natural in the art of singing.” : 


__BETSY fo. Ha 


Over 500 hag in Opera, Convert, : 


My improvement and - 


Cobbett offers a further prize for the one 
of these that proves the best for public 
chamber-music playing. 


Russian Ballet at Coliseum 


The Russian Ballet has at last made 
its appearance at the London Coliseum, 
the opening performance being “The 
Good Humoured Ladies,” from a play of 
Goldoni’s to the music of Scarlatti. It 
is produced by Leonide Massine, who also 
appears in it. In the afternoon “Cleo- 
patra” was given with Mme. Tcherni- 
cheva in the title réle. Adrian Boult, 
who conducted the first performance, will 
be remembered for his association with 
the London Symphony Orchestra. 

The “week-end” sightseeing trip of a 
party of American airmen was made 
gayer recently by music. They were 
“played to” their headquarters in Bir- 
mingham and inspected by Brigadier- 
General Higgins, D. S. O., after which 
the R.A.M.C. band marched them to the 
Bull Ring to American airs. They were 
received at Stratford with civic and 
musical honors. On Sunday they went to 
Leamington, where they were received 
by the Mayor, supported by the orches- 
tra, were lunched in the Pump Room to 
the strains of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” and then re-embarked and drove to 
Warwick, where at the famous old castle 
they were given a “musical tea” by Mr. 
and Mrs. March—American citizens who 
have rented the castle from the Countess 
of Warwick. 

Particulars have just been received as 
to the International Conservatoire of 
Music in the Cromwell Road. The 
directors of studies are Adrian Boult and 
Edward Dent, both honorary positions; 
the list of professors is headed by such 
names as Albert Sammons, Lionel Tertis, 
William Murdoch, York Bowen, Murray 
Davey, Felix Salmond, Frederick Kiddle 
and John Ireland. There are already a 
few scholarships available. 

HELEN THIMM. 
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Club Hears Lecture by President of 
Paul Schuberts 


SUPERIOR, WIs., Oct. 5.—The Sup, 
Musicale held the opening meeting o 
third year on Friday afternoon, Sept 
in the Commercial Club rooms. Th 
casion was the observance of Presid. 
Day. 

Mrs. Warren S. Briggs, preside: 
the Schubert Club of St. Paul, addr 
the 310 members and friends of th: 
ganization on the subject, “Is \j 
Essential?” 

The address was received with 
attention and pronounced one of th« 
ever listened to by Superior musi 


Officers of the Duluth Matinée }), 


cale were guests of honor. Miss 
MacLean led the audience in a spi 
singing of the “Star-Spangled Ban 
A group of piano solos were delight 
given by Faith Rogers. 


given. 





Florence Otis Scores in Concert 
Patriotic Society 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Sept. 
Otis, the gifted American soprano, app 
yesterday afternoon at an entertainm: 
the Connecticut Society, Daughters of 
arranged by Mrs. William P. Tuttle a 
Lawn Club. Miss Otis sang Proch’s 
and Variations” with extraordinary 
liance and won admiration for her interp 
tions of songs by Claude Warford, a: 
them his ‘“‘Rhapsody” and “Dream 5S: 
Mr. Warford played her accompaniment 


27.— Fk 


tistically and shared in the applause for } 
songs. Among her other numbers 
Gilberté’s ‘‘You Is Jes’ as Sweet,’’ R. Hunt 
ington Terry’s ‘‘Reveries,” J. P. Scott’s 
Wind’s In the South,” and Ralph < 
“Where Roses Bloom.” She also score: 
Fay Foster’s patriotic song, “The Ameri 
Come!” which she sang with much fer, 





The musical program at the Strand Th: 
last week was headed by Alys Michot, colo: 
who sang the Gavotte ‘f 


tura soprano, 
“Manon.” The Strand Ladies’ 
a medley of Southern songs, 
scenic, electrical and costume effects. 


Quartet 


Strand Symphony Orchestra played excer))s 


from ‘Pagliacci,” and incidental n 


Ralph 
ternately gave organ solos. 
conducted. 

PULL 
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FLORENCE 


McMILLAN 


has re-opened her studio 


117 West 81st Street 


Schuyler 7251 


Coaching in Operatic, Concert and Oratorio Repertoire 
Special attention to Accompanists’ Repertoire 
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‘Lotta Madden's Tribute to Her Teacher 


“I find no words adequate to express to you my gratitude, since | feel my 
every success is due to your untiring interest, continual encouragement, perefct 


- understanding of the voice and art. 
velous. 


My progress as your pupil has been mar- 
1 consider it a great privilege to be the pupil of such a master and 


. assure you the realization of the miracles you have accomplished with my voice 


: a makes my Profession a joy forever. 


“With sincere admiration,” 


Private ® Studio: 212 West 59th, Street, New York 
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SUPERIOR BEGINS SEASON 


Following { 
program a reception for Mrs. Briggs wa 


tor 
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| Schindler’s Vacation Yields 
| Several Choral Ballads 
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Kurt Schindler and His Wife, Outside Their Cottage 
at Twin Mountain, N. H., Where They Spent the 


Summer 





Ts prominent New York choral conductor and composer, Kurt Schindler has re- 
turned to the city, after spending the summer at Twin Mountain, N. H., in the 


White Mountains. 


Mr. Schindler, while on his vacation, wrote a number of choral 


ballads, which will be performed this winter at the concerts of the Schola Cantorum, 
of which he is the conductor. His charming wife is shown in the above snapshot with 


two of her pets. 





STOJOWSKI WEDS PIANIST 


Polish Artist Claims Louise Morales of 
Peru as His Bride 


Louise Morales, concert pianist of 
Lima, Peru, and Sigismond Stojowski, 
composer, concert pianist and _ peda- 
gogue, who has made his home in New 
York for many years, were married on 
Oct. 1 at the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Mr. Stojowski is widely known as the 
composer of the patriotic song, “A 
Prayer for Poland,” which has been sung 
by large choruses and soloists. He was 
born in Poland and was a pupil of Pad- 
erewski. He lived in Paris for several 
years, where he won a prize for his com- 
position of vocal and orchestral music. 
Five years ago he made a tour of the 
world as a pianist, and was for a time 
connected with the faculty of the New 
York Institute of Musical Art. 





Dedicate New Organ in Lawrence, Mass. 


LAWRENCE, Mass., Oct. 1.—Impressive re- 
gious services and a fine organ recital con- 
stituted the dedication exercises on Sunday 
evening of the new pipe eorgan recently in- 
‘talled at the Sacred Heart Church. During 
the religious part of the program and in the 
choral numbers Yvonne Pomerleau, the 
hureh organist, assisted the choir. She also 
played Lowden’s ‘Marche Brilliante.’”’ Edgar 
M. Vose of the Vose School of Music gave an 


— a 





numbers included 
“March = Tri- 
G and 


interesting recital. His 
Handel’s Largo, Lemme’s 
umphale,’”’ Batiste’s Communion in 
Grand Offertoire in D. Mr. Vose has had 
considerable experience as an organist and 
his playing had authority as well as bril- 


liance. Lina Leclerc, soprano, sang a few 
solos. The program concluded with “La 
Marseiliaise” and “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’’ Ce) am | - 





Cottlow Shortly to Make Reappearance 
in America 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, after an absence 
of several seasons, has again made her home 
in America. She will make her initial reap- 
pearance in the concert field with a recital 
at A€olian Hall on the evening of Oct. 28, 
after which she will be heard on tour. 





Rockford Musician Marries Officer 


RocKForD, ILuL., Oct. 1.—Vera Eggleston 
Smith, organist and pianist of this city, and 
Lieutenant Albert J. Barden, Jr., of New 
York, were married at the chapel at Camp 
Upton, New York, a week previous to Lieut. 
Barden’s departure for oversea duty. Mrs. 
Barden will remain in Rockford during her 
husband’s absence and will resume her mu- 
sical work here. x F. 





Aurore LaCroix, the young Boston pianist 
who won the State contest held by the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs in 1915, 
will make her first appearance in New York 
at her recital in A®olian Hall, Thursday 
afternoon, Oct. 17. 
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records exclusively for the Victor. 
demonstrate the Victrola. 


f£reatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
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Actual voice demonstration 
by Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, 
Celeste Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always 
a model of elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight 
and an inspiration even as echoed by the talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to 
students, 
teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’.””—Henry 
T. Finck, in his book, Success in Music and How It Is Won. 


Ne Victrola Red Seal Records 


enable you to study the wonderful voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, 
Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Eames, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, 
Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann- 
Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 


Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’s 


Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 

and Victor 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manu- 


facture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a See 
perfect reproduction. HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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THE REED-HOSFORD MUSIC SCHOO 


MARY REBD—Piano (Leschetizky Technique) 
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EMMA HOSFORD—Voice 


Studios—530-615 Huntington Chambers—Boston 
226 Merrimack St., Lowell 











When 


they are Americans. 


gle. 


to win! 














You Fight-Fight 


FIGHT as these American soldiers fought in the streets of Fismes. 
covered themselves with glory,” the papers say. 


They met the finest of the enemy’s troops in a terrific hand-to-hand strug- 
They used their guns—their bayonets—their bare fists. 
soldier went after his man desperately, fearlessly, persistently, with one great 
driving purpose—to whip that Prussian Guard, to silence its machine guns— 


It’s a pretty good way to fight—this American way. 
there, it will win a splendid victory over here—if we fight when we fight—if 
we buy Liberty Bonds to our utmost. 


When you fight—fight! 
Lend the way they fight—Buy Bonds to your utmost 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by Musical America 


“They 
Of course they did— 
Every American 


It wins battles over 


When you buy—buy! 























ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 
FINDS NATURAL HARP 
IN THE MAINE WOODS 

















Annie Louise David, the Harpist, and a 
‘Freak of Nature’? Harp Which She Dis- 


covered in Maine 


Annie Louise David, the New York 
harpist, plans several extensive tours 
this season. Opening in Clarksburg, W. 
Va., on Oct. 23 in joint recital with John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, for the State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Miss David 
plans a concert tour to extend as far 
West as California. She will be heard 


as soloist with orchestras, featuring the 
Concerto by Margaret Hoberg. 

The accompanying picture shows the 
harpist in Damariscotta, Me., where she 
spent several weeks during the summer. 
The picture depicts a “freak of nature” 
harp, which was found growing in the 
woods. 





Emil Reich Arranges Series of Musicales 
at the Plaza 

A series of ‘‘Tuesday Morning Musicales”’ 

will be given this season by Emil Reich at 


the Hotel Plaza, in the management of 
which he will be assisted by Emma Maak. 
The musicales will occur on Nov. 5 and 19, 


Dec. 10, Jan. 7 and 21, and Feb. 11. Promi- 
nent artists will appear at these events, the 
list to be announced later as it is not yet 
complete. 
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Gennaro Mario Curci 


(Diplomat of Academy Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
Sole Coach and Private Accompanist for 


Mme. Galli-Curcli 


Announces the opening of his stud’o at 50 W. 67th St., New York, October Ist 
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Youngest Cantor in Europe Grew to 
Be a Star of American Concert Stage 

















HE career of Josef Rosenblatt, the 

cantor tenor, dates back to the sing- 
er’s early childhood. While still a very 
small boy of five he would imitate his 
father, who was a cantor, setting up a 
miniature altar upon two chairs. It was 
not long before the boy’s imitative powers 
developed into what might be called a 
pre-ordained vocation, for by the time 
he was nine years old he had traveled 
through many cities with his father, as- 
sisting him in his religious duties.. His 
childish voice lent itself admirably ‘to the 
services, and as it grew in strength its 
beauty became more marked, until he 
suddenly found himself the youngest 
cantor in Europe. 

With Mr. Rosenblatt music has been 
an innate gift. At the age of ten he 
sang many prayers in recitatives of his 
own composition. And as his services 


were in great demand, opportunity was 
thus given him of visiting many large 
centers where he heard great singers. 
From these he would absorb all the good 
points possible, and as he was able to 
learn a new song after a very few read- 
ings he naturally acquired an extensive 
répertoire. 

It was in Germany that he first heard 
Caruso in “Aida.” He was so impressed 
with the wonders of the tenor’s voice 
that it was an:incentive to make his as 
nearly perfect as possible. That Mr. 
Rosenblatt has more or less succeeded 
goes without saying when one remem- 
bers his brilliant successes in the Amer- 
ican concert field. 

In May, 1918, he made his début as a 
concert singer at Carnegie Hall, New 
York. To-day, barely a half year after- 
wards, finds him one of the impressive 
figures of the concert stage, noted for a 
voice unusual in range and timbre and 


of great natural beauty. Besides several 
New York appearances he is scheduled 
for a tour this season which will take 
him to the Pacific Coast. 





David Hochstein Receives Commission 
from Training School in France 


The Music League of America has learned 
that David Hochstein, American violinist, 
has just been made a lieutenant in France. 
Lieutenant Hochstein, after having served 
with the cannon platoon in the front line, 
was put into the officers’ training school, 
from which he has just emerged as a com- 
missioned officer. Prior to going into active 
service at the front, Mr. Hochstein had 
played at a number of official receptions in 
France, 





Gustave Ferrari Returns from London 
with Score of “Freedom” 


Gustave Ferrari, the composer and 
conductor, arrived from London at an 
Atlantic port recently, bringing with 
him the musical score for “Freedom,” 
composed by Norman O’Neill, who com- 
posed the music for the production of 
“The Blue Bird.” Mr. Ferrari, who will 
conduct the orchestra for “Freedom,” 
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EUAS BREESKIN ~~~ 


Russian Violinist 








Carnegie Hall 
Brooklyn - 
Buffalo - - 
Grand Rapids 
Ann Arbor - 
Chicago - - 
Milwaukee - 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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** 11th, with Caruso 
18th 

** 19th, with Caruso 
** 27th, with Caruso 
** 29th, with Caruso 
* 31st 











First New York Recital, Dec. 12th, Aeolian Hall, 8:15 


Kranich and Bach Piano 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. 
Associate Manager: Helen L. Levy 
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Walter Greene 


American Baritone 


WONATDEANENAUIUNNAATONNUCENAEUOATUAOOTEATUA EDEL PEDAL 


DANIEL MAYER presents this 
American Baritone, born and trained. 
in America, who makes his INITIAL 


APPEARANCE 


IN RECITAL 


AT AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y., 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
NOVEMBER 21st, AT 3. 
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Exclusive Management: Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Associate Manager: Helen L. Levy 
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went to London to study the scor 
O’Neill. 

“The London theaters are in a flo. ;}, 
ing condition,” said Mr. Ferrari. ght | 
entertainment such as comedies a; ray 
sical plays are most popular. ‘The \{a;; 
of the Mountains’ remains the gr ato, 
musical success, while American iy 
five or six in number, have had u 
patronage. Living German con 
are tabooed, but Wagner holds hi 
O’Neill, who has written a be 
score for ‘Freedom,’ is highly e 
astic over the play and hopes to 
produced in England shortly.” 





Interesting Concert in War-S. 
Archangel 


Ruth Kemper, a well-known vic 


—w & ao a rr, 


‘pil of Theodore Spiering, recen: y 7. Mm 


ceived a letter from her frie 
American Consul at Archangel, | 
with the enclosure of the follow 
teresting program of a symphon 
cert given at Archangel on Aug. |: ( 
CONCERT SYMPHONIQUE, ALLIANCE I) gs ()). t 
CHESTRES DE RUSSIE, BRANC 1 
Dp’ ARCHANGELSK, 3 AOUT, 1918 ' 
N. Rimsky-Korsakoff — ‘Anta = i 
chestre, Dirigeur: W. Kartachoff; M. Moys. ¢ 
sorgsky—‘“‘Une, nuit sur le mont ¢)hiuy t 
Orchestre; C. Saint-Saéns—Concert, Mi 
Mr. G. Mansfeld; Chant, Mr. P. Eme!}janos a 
N. Rimsky-Korsakoff—“Grande Paque hy, 
se,’”’ Orchestre. t 
This program with its quaint F ren, t 
may be considered an interesting recor fim ¢ 
of a more or less historical event in thm ' 
northern realms of poor war-shakenfi/ 2 
Russia. M 





GRAND RaPIpDs, MIcH., Oct. 3.—Mrs. Har. 
riet MacFarlane of Detroit was heard jy 
song recital at the -Browning Hotel 
day afternoon before the Undertakers’ State 
Convention. Mrs. MacFarlane is a 
and stimulating artist, and roused he 
listeners to a high pitch of enthusiasm, Fay 
Foster’s “The Americans Come!” being pe. 
peatedly demanded, Augusta Rasch, at thi 
piano, gave splendid support. E. p 
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“Charms his audience. He has unusual technic, \ari¢! 
of tonal color, much native feeling. 


his mark.”— Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 


He should m 


“Exceptionally well equipped in tone, technic * 
touch. "—N. Y. Evening Mail. 
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“PURGE MUSIC OF 
ERMAN INFLUENCE” 


Famous Singers, Composers and 
Conductors Say Enemy Music 
Must Be Interned 


That music of classic German com- 
posers must be sacrificed if American 
life is to be purged of all enemy influ- 
ence is the conclusion voiced by a group 
of eminent composers, singers and con- 
ductors, Who were recently asked by the 
New York Chronicle to express their 





f opinions on the advisability of banish- 


ing all German music from programs in 
the United States. 

Officially the ban has been placed on 
German music by the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, Its president, Joe N. 
Weber, tells the Chronicle that “the 
American Federation of Musicians en- 


courages the action of its local unions in 
the direction of causing its members ,to 
abstain from playing German music.’ 

Mme. Frances Alda of the eetvepelk 
tan Opera Company answers the ques- 
tion by, , asking one. “Will you please 
tell me,” the prima donna asks, “do you 
think any English, Italian or French 
artist would be allowed to sing to-day 
in Germany?” She adds, “Since the 
war was declared I have never had a 
German song on any of my programs. I 
have found hundreds of perfectly good 
American ones to take their places.” 

John Philip Sousa sizes up the situ- 
ation in his usual concise fashion. “To 
tell a German that. you play German 
music for art’s sake would probably meet 
with his approval,” says Lieutenant 
Sousa; “but, owing to his peculiar style 
of reasoning, he would add that you also 
play it because it is the only music fit 
to play. As you know this is false rea- 
soning, you have but one recourse— 
leave German music to the Germans.” 

Artur Bodanzky, conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, on the other 
hand, thinks it as absurd to ask this 
question of a conductor as it would be 
toask a priest if he thought the churches 
should be closed. Mr. Bodanzky says: 
“Iam a priest of art, a believer in mu- 
sic. I believe in Bach, Beethoven and 
Mozart, but I advise you to ask the con- 
gregation—in this case the different so- 
cieties of music—or better, leave the 
whole matter to a plébiscite, which you 
could easily arrange in all musical cir- 
cles. Then you will know what to do, 
as the noble, broadminded, American 
people always have found the right way 
at the right time.” 

Eleanor de Cisneros, American con- 
tralto, in voicing her disapproval of the 
presentation of German music, says: 
“There is no propaganda so eloquent and 
insidious, no influence so subtle and per- 
suasive as music, and the Germans real- 
ize it—otherwise why should they forbid 
the people of Alsace-Lorraine the joy 
of hearing the ‘Marseillaise’?” 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, believes 
that it is “the duty of every artist ap- 
pearing before the American public to 
exploit the music of the Allies and to 
exclude the music of a nation with whom 
this country is at war.’ 

The former conductor of the New 
York- Mozart Society, Carl Hahn, asks 
to go on record as opposing the produc- 
tion of German music in this country 
during the war, and Max Zach, conduc- 
tor of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, says: “With both sons in the army 
—one in France and the other still here 








War-Time Audience Most Inspiring 
Thing in World, Says Vera Curtis 


Soprano of Metropolitan Opera Company Finds Deepest Appreciation of Music Among Soldiers 
and Among Those Who Have Made the Great Sacrifice—Community Singing as a Splendid 
Stimulus to American Music 




















éé HE war-time audience is the most 
? 


stimulating thing in the world! 

This statement was recently made by 
Vera Curtis, the Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, in the course of an informal chat. 
We were seated comfortably in her cozy 
apartment overlooking the Hudson as she 
was still busy unpacking after a week- 
end visit to friends in a nearby city. 
While there she took advantage soo her 
brief stay to sing for the 
troops in one of the big 
base hospitals. The boys, 
who are tubercular pa- 
tients, many of whom have 
been on the other side, 
crowded around the singer 
after her performance. 

“The boys are so wen- 
derfully appreciative,” de- 
clared Miss Curtis. “I 
have sung for different 
groups and always they 
almost overwhelm one 
with thanks. Here some 
of them looked very ill— 
boys who had been gassed 
and boys with shell shock, 
as well as some of the 
more advanced cases of 
tuberculosis. Others looked 
as husky as an ideal col- 
lege football team. But 
every one smiled and ap- 
plauded and seemed really 
delighted at being enter- 
tained. 

“And I have noticed not 
only in. the boys in the 
service but in my other 
audiences as well a quick- 
ened appreciation, a new 
response which I am sure 
is directly due to the war. 
Never have artists worked 
under such ideal condi- 
tions, as far as the appeal 
to the people is concerned. 
I think that everyone is more alive to- 
day than they ever have been before. 
Nothing rouses the sensibilities like sac- 
rifice, and in audiences of 10,000 and 
12,000 such as those I have been singing 
to in Willow Grove and Atlantic City 
this summer there are few who haven’t 
felt the touch of the war. 


Appeal Is Poignant 


“Many of them have sacrificed some- 
thing which is more precious than life 
itself—a son or a husband or a brother. 
Music of course is the most emotional of 
all the arts. Its appeal is particularly 





poignant to all who have been rendered 
more sensitive through personal expe- 
riences or even through the general reac- 
tion of the days through which the na- 
tion is passing. 

“Thevresult is that one feels instantly 
the ‘bond of sympathy established be- 
tween the singer and audience: It seems 
as though the people could never hear 
enough, especially of patriotic songs. 
There are tears mingled with the ap- 
plause, for everyone’s nerves are keyed 


Photo by Soctety Studtos, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Vera Curtis, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


up. But music forms the natural outlet. 
It is good for the people—and it is a per- 
fectly thrilling thine for the artist to 
feel that instant response, that answer- 
ing wave of emotion from 10,000 living 
souls. 

“Another great stimulus to the ap- 
preciation of the American people for 
the art of music is community singing. 
People are singing to-day as they never 
did before. It seems to be the sponta- 
neous outburst of pent-up emotions. 
Church congregations gather and sing 
patriotic sings, and everybody really 
sings with all there is in him, instead of 


‘looking nervously around to see if any- 
Bone is watching him. Great crowds have 


gathered in our parks and public places 
to sing under leadership. fully 12,000 
persons must have surrounded the band- 
stand at Beardsley Park last Sunday for 
the open-air concert at which I sang. 
And when the wave of sound rolled out 
in the choruses of the ‘Long, Long Trail’ 
and ‘Keep the Home Fires Burning’ it 
fairly swept one off one’s feet with the 
thrill of it. Those people were singing 
because their soul was in it, because the 
very atmosphere to-day is charged with 
the electric thrills of splendid sacrifices. 
It is bound to have an effect of great 
value upon the art of the country.” 

In a recent concert at Atlantic City, 
where 10,000 persons were gathered, Miss 
Curtis’s singing of patriotic numbers 
roused the crowd to such a pitch of en- 
thusiasm that they refused to let her 
leave the stage and allow the concert to 
goon. They cheered and applauded and 
called her by name while ke responded 
to one encore after another. There was 
similar enthusiasm at a series of eight 
monster concerts at Willow Grove, where 
this gifted artist appeared with the 
Philadelphia Symphony. It was here 
that the plan of community singing at 
certain hours each day was inaugurated 
—the idea being that at the same time 
the boys on the other side were singing 
the same songs, and the whole ceremony 
constituting what Miss Curtis aptly 
called a “spiritual rendezvous” of those 
on both sides of the ocean. 

“New York is very much alive and it 
bids fair to be a splendid season in the 
musical world, with as much enthusiasm 
for the opera as ever, even though Wag- 
ner is omitted.” 

Miss Curtis is arranging a big concert 
to be held at the Bridgeport High School 
for war relief work some time in Octo- 
ber. The date and the cause to which 
the proceeds will be given will be an- 
nounced in the near future. Bridgeport 
people, very proud of the great success 
of their townswoman, have always 
flocked to Miss Curtis’s recitals with en- 
thusiasm. The added stimulus of a pa- 
triotic cause should make this concert 
one of the big events of the season. It 
is one of a series of patriotic benefits 
which the artist has given in various 
cities, having realized over $1,000 at a 
recent lawn féte for the Red Cross. It 
is the hope of the singer to go overseas 
and work for those who arrange concerts 
and entertainments for the troops in 
France. Last season she was prevented 
by the fact that she has a brother in the 
service, but since the ruling has been 
changed it is possible that she may real- 
ize her desire. 





—I may be relied upon to support any 
movement that will hasten the day of 
victory, even at the cost of a temporary 
sacrifice of Beethoven and Brahms and 
Schubert. 

“I consider that the way German mu- 
sic has been exalted in this country has 
been nothing but German propaganda,” 
says Giuseppe Creatore. “Ninety-nine 
per cent of the music students in the 
United States have been forced to study 
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“She sings, apparently, for the sheer joy of it, 
and < rt a joy to hear her.’’—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


ry Sewickley, Pennsylvania 


only German composers. This is all 
past and done with. When the war is 
won by the Allies there may be German 
music again, but I am convinced that it 
will never again h6ld first place in this 
country.” ' 





Many Musicians in Two Days’ List of 
“Severely Wounded” 


The lists of severely wounded issued 
on Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 contain the names 
of the following musicians: Charles Ben- 
da, Baltimore, Md.; Frank Paul De 
Bona, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jesse P. Con- 
nelly, Chappelle, S. C.; Elmer Carl Ja- 
cobus, Milwaukee, Wis.; Robert G. Pot- 


tinger, Racine, Wis.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Steele, Milwaukee, 
Brand, Mayfield, Ky. 


George Stauber, 
Walter Alexander 
Wis., and Gayle 





Regina Vicarino, the American soprano, 





will fill leading rdédles with the Creatore 
Grand Opera Company. 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC 


The demonstration to promote the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, made on Monday of last week at Carnegie Hall 
by the Allied Musical Industries and the musical pro- 
fession, was memorable not alone on account of the 
enthusiasm, not alone on account of the splendid re- 
sult obtained, not alone because of the eminent soloists 
of world renown who appeared, but because it was 
proof of the power of music at the very time when so 
many of our legislators, public men, writers, have 
taken the attitude that those engaged in music and, 
indeed, in the musical industries are doing non-essen- 
tial, non-productive work, and so should be forced, 
under the “Work or Fight” edict, to change the sphere 
of their activities, if we are to do our share with our 
Allies in winning the war. 

The demonstration was also remarkable because of 
the conditions under which the vast audience that 
crowded the hall to the doors assembled. Tickets were 
vnly obtainable by those who were already subscribers 
to Liberty Bonds, through members of the musical 
industries. Even with this restriction, there were 
hundreds, although subscribers to the loan, unable to 
obtain tickets, while hundreds even with tickets could 
“not get into the hall. 

When we consider that the musical program was 
presented by artists like Caruso, John McCormack, 
Galli-Curci and Jascha Heifetz, with Pryor’s Band, we 
realize how energetically the great stars of the musical 
world co-operated. 

The outcome was that the quota for which the 
musical industries were responsible, namely, some 
three and a half millions, was carried way “over the 
top” and was running toward the five million mark 
when the hour of midnight struck and the audience 
was dismissed so that the people could go home and 
go to bed, at the very time when, had there been an- 
other hour, the five million mark would unquestionably 
have been passed. 

Thus the musical industries and the musical pro- 
fession go on record as having contributed the larg- 
est sum ever raised at any concert or public function 
of any kind, and as leading other industrial and artis- 
tic industries to such an extent that they are not in 
the same class. 

Finally, the amount raised by the musical people in 
one night was considerably more than double the 
amount raised in nearly a week by all the theaters 
and movie houses in New York put together. 

Should not this show, once for all, to the doubters 
and the cavillers and to all those who would relegate 
the whole question of music to the rear as something 
that can be dispensed with during the war that their 
attitude is not only unjust, but positively ridiculous? 


The one great power, the one great psychic force 
which is to-day holding up the morale of the troops 
in the camps and on the firing line, as well as the 
morale of the people, is music! And yet we have men 
like Claude Kitchin, the narrow-minded Congressman 
from North Carolina, who unfortunately is chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, wanting to tax musical performances 
and the musical industries to such an extent as would 
virtually put three-quarters of them out of existence. 


AMERICANS NOT WANTED 

The Boston Symphony trustees have made the Great 
Decision. After keeping the American people on tenter- 
hooks since last spring, when Dr. Karl Muck proceeded 
under escort to a place where all “good” Germans dwell 
nowadays, the announcement was forthcoming on Fri- 
day of last week that the conductorship for the season 
1918-19 had been accepted by Henri Rabaud, of Paris. 
Until Nov. 9 the orchestra will be conducted by the 
Metropolitan Opera leader, Pierre Monteux, a com- 
patriot of Rabaud’s. It is known that the baton had been 
offered to Camille Chevillard, but that distinguished 
Frenchman decided to remain in Panis, 

Since its founding by the Civil War soldier, Henry 
Lee Higginson, the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
been headed by European musicians. Indeed, until Dr. 
Muck laid down his tarnished baton this famous Amer- 
ican institution had been presided over exclusively by 
men of Teutonic birth. America’s entrance into the 
war and the enforced abd:cation of Muck put an end 
to this dynasty. But the spray of the Atfantic is 
still in the eyes of a number of persons influential in 
American musical affairs. It is plain that there has 
been little if any disposition on the part of the Boston 
Symphony trustees to open the door to an American 
conductor. Their leaning has obviously been to a citi- 
zen of that brave republic which has held the helmeted 
despoiler at bay for four years. With all the un- 
bounded admiration that our people feel for France, 
they will not be blind and deaf to the existence of 
Americans qualified by training, equipment and instinct 
to lead the first orchestra of our land. If it were purely 
a patriotic issue the action of the trustees becomes 
even less justifiable. But the issue is a broader one. 
Patriotic considerations enter into it, unquestionably, 
but the artistic aspects are quite as weighty. An 
American conductor could have—in our opinion, should 
have—been chosen for this post. A magnificent oppor- 
tunity to serve American art and ideals was placed 
in the hands of the Boston trustees. They put it away 
from them without so much as a glance. 

Henri Rabaud has been one of the principal conduc- 
tors of the Paris Opéra and Opéra Comique for many 
years. His opera, “Marouf,” produced at the Metro- 
politan last winter, showed a sensitive hand and highly 
organized musical brain. Critical estimate failed to 
find genuinely original or enduring musical ideas, but 
Mr. Rabaud’s creative endowment has no bearing on 
the present issue. As a conductor Americans know 
little about him; his gifts in this direction have not 
penetrated the Western continent. He shares, however, 
with André Messager the distinction of being considered 
the best conductor of the Wagnerian opera in France. 
His talents in the symphonic field have not brought him 
conspicuously to the fore. 

The ineradicable fact remains that Americans have 
not been given even a try-out. A conductor was engaged 
pro tem; why was he, too, a foreigner? An American 
could have shown his mettle in a month’s time. 

The thing has been done and decided in an un-Ameri- 
can manner. Sealed doors, mystery, have characterized 
the proceedings. If an American conductor was at any 
time considered rumor was singularly unaware of it. 

How long must American conductors have verboten! 
flaunted in their faces? 


RARA AVIS OF 
PLATFORM 


When Bernard Shaw remarked that hell is full of 
amateur musicians, it may be that he hit on a great 
inductive truth. Long ago, of course, it was conceded 
that amateurishness, as was once said of the city of 
Boston, is a state of mind; that there be professionals 
with the amateur outlook; and that, conversely, one 
frequently finds, thanks be to heaven, amateurs with 
such artistic perception and such efficiency of technique 
as would do honor to any professional. 

But, nevertheless, amateurishness persists in rearing 
its head in the high places of music. With the be- 
ginning of the concert season, for example, an ancient 
manifestation thereof, ever young, greets the soul- 
saddened critic. What, he implores, can more effectu- 
ally ruin many an etherwise excellent performance than 
a poor accompanist? The phrase is too weak; we sub- 
stitute “any but a good accompanist.” Yet, with the 
outlook of the amateur, student on student who has it 
in him to become an artist in the less spectacular line, 
contemptuously refuses it, because he would be the 


ON THE THE CONCERT 


pianist, the violinist, or even the singer, as the cas; 
be. Forthwith is the concert stage enriched b 
presence of one more mediocre soloist. Is amate 
ness ever more plainly shown than by disdain ; 
ensemble? Has it not, time and again, been dc, 
strated that exquisiteness, perfection in a modes 
fulfills the artistic ideal as can no wild strain af 
pinnacle for which, it may be, temperamen*, endoy 
and training alike unfit one? 
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De Luca Combining Study with Rest by the Sea 


Not far away from the pretty summer cottage at 
Long Branch, N. J., occupied for two seasons by Giu- 
seppe De Luca, baritone of the Metropolitan, is th: 
equally attractive villa of Riccardo Stracciari, the bari- 
tone of the Chicago Opera Association. The two are 
intimate friends, and a common friend of both said 
recently: “When those two go shopping together in the 
summertime it’s one of the funniest experiences imag- 
inable. Mr. Stracciari wants to buy anything he fan- 
cies, and Mr. De Luca is perfectly convinced that about 
three-quarters of his friend’s proposed expenditure: 
are totally unnecessary. So, in true Italian fashion, 
they argue it out then and there. If they don’t draw 
a crowd, it’s only because they’re both so well known. 
Then they go happily on to the next shop.” The pic- 
ture shows Mr. De Luca on the porch of his summer 
cottage with some scores of new réles on the arm of 
his rocker. 


Caruso—Mrs. Enrico Caruso has become librettist for 
her husband. She wrote the English words of a song 
which he sang with great success at the Liberty Loa 
rally in Carnegie Hall on Sept. 30. 


Sokcloff—When he was in France last year Nicolai 
Sokoloff, the violinist and conductor, was exceedingly 
active in the entertainments of the camps there, some- 
times playing in as many as six concerts in one day. 


Baker—Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife of the Secretar) 
of War, played the accompaniment for Geraldine Farra! 
when the prima donna sang at the meeting of the 
National Press Club in Washington as the feature of 
the program for the opening of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan drive. 

Macbeth—While singing in New York in aid of the 
Liberty Loan drive Florence Macbeth, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, adopted the plan of making 
the audience pay for encores. An aria was repeated 
for a $500 pledge and songs for varying amounts. As 
a result the enterprising young singer has secured 
many additional thousands of dollars from New York 
subscribers to the loan. 


Middleton—Three of the most famous oratorio socie- 
ties in the country, the Boston Handel and Haydn, the 
New York Oratorio and the Chicago Apollo Club have 
engaged Arthur Middleton, the American baritone, for 
performances of “The Messiah,” Dec. 27 and Dec. 2! 
respectively. Incidentally, Mr. Middleton has sung in 
“The Messiah” over 200 times in the course of his 
career. 

Wilson—Margaret Woodrow Wilson, eldest daughter 
of the President, and well known in the concert field. 
has been indefatigable in obtaining support for the 
work of the Russian Symphony Orchestra. So says 
William Boyce Thompson, president of the society, 
lately returned from Russia, who considers the orches‘ra 
particularly fortunate in obtaining Miss Wilson’s inter- 
est in its efforts. 


Matzenauer—Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of ‘he 
Metropolitan Opera Company, spent her summer * 
Schroon Lake in the Adirondacks, conserving her vo'«« 
that she might give it freely this season in the serv ¢¢ 
of the country of her adoption, for Mme. Matzenaue! 
has put her art at the disposal of the War Camp Co 
munity Service, to be used in whatsoever way it «1! 
help or inspire further patriotism and loyalty to Amvr- 
ica and her Allies. 
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\ VERY conductor in this country will 
be elated at the decision of the Bos- 

n Symphony Orchestra trustees. Every 

sn ierican is grateful for the opportunity 
: Bostonians offered American musi- 
cians and for the glorious reputation 


American musicians have gained in 
Europe through the efforts of the 
trustees. 


It is reported that there are two con- 
ductors abroad who have not been of- 
fered the Boston baton; one of them was 
perhaps known to be too much attached 
to his cinema job to even consider the 
offer. The other was possibly suspected 
by the Boston trustees of having some 
American blood in his veins. 


* * * 

Manager Jules Daiber sent an adver- 
tisement to a local paper last week. In 
proper time the proof came. It read: 

Song Recital by 
GRIEG 
and 
NELLI 
GARDINI 


nt ye 


In reviewing the San Carlo perform- 
ance of “Madama Butterfly” the New 
York Times refers to Marcella Craft’s 
splendid Mimi. But we’ll forgive the 
reviewer for his little siip, for, after all, 
his paper does know a great deal about 
music, for instance, Austrian notes. 


* oF ok 


Another Caruso Anecdote 
[From the N. Y. Evening Sun] 


The Woman Who Saw was having her 
shoes shined in an Italian “shine parlor” 
and enjoying at the same time the con- 
versation of the several artists of the 
brush, who were discussing the news of 
the day. 


“Yet,” said one, “Caruso, he got mar- 
ried the other day. I heard how he was 
a bootblack when he was a boy in Italy. 
One day he was playing a gondola out- 
side of a millionaire’s house and the mil- 
lionaire was so tickled wid his playin’ 
and singin’ that he give him lessons to 
be a singer, an’ looka what he makes 
now.’ 

“Say, Jim, what is a gondola?” 

“A gondola? Why, it’s a sort of a 
ukalele.” 

* * * 


Another Auer Pupil ? 


Dear Cantus Firmus: 
I! am a sergeant in an army personnel 
office at present. On the qualification 


BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


Oa ee: LIV 
, aaa. 


cards which are filled out for all men is 
a space provided for each man’s ability 
for entertainment, under two heads, ath- 
letic and musical. 

Below is a copy of how one was filled 
out by a recruit: 


















Ability for entertaining: 
Music, No. 
Athletic, Yes, on the violin! 
Sincerely, 
SERGEANT M. ARMITAGE. 
U. S. Army Training Detachment. 
Manhattan, Kan., Oct. 5, 1918. 





GALLI-CURCI IN ROCHESTER 





Crowded House Gives Ovation to 
Prima Donna—Fradkin Welcomed 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 1.—The musi- 

cal season opened here last week with 


an immensely successful concert given 
by Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, under the 


local management of James E. Furlong. 


The two assisting artists were Manuel 


Berenguer, flautist, and Homer Sam- 
uels, accompanist. 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s program was 


varied in character and she delighted the 
big audience beyond measure. Conven- 
tion Hall was packed to the doors, with 
several hundreds sitting on the stage 
and numbers turned away. The sing- 
er’s aria, “Una Voce Poco Fa” from 
“The Barber of Seville,” was broken into 
during a pause in the music with an ova- 
tion by the audience that was quite re- 
markable. She closed the program with 
the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” 
which brought another ovation. Two de- 
lightful flute solos were given by Mr. 
Berenguer, who also accompanied the 
singer in two of her songs. Mr. Sam- 
uels’s accompaniments were exceedingly 
satisfying. 

Frederic Fradkin, concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was at the 
Temple Theater this week, Sept. 22 to 
28, playing three or four solos twice a 
day. His playing was remarkably fine 
and attracted large audiences. There 
were two other artists with him, Jean 
Tell, soprano, and Antonio Picci, accom- 
panist, both of them excellent. 

M. E. W. 





Philadelphia Orchestra to Give Five 
Concerts in New York This Season 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion announces a series of five concerts 
in New York during the coming season, 
on Tuesday afternoons, Nov. 19, Dec. 17, 
Jan. 21, Feb. 11 and March 11, in Car- 
negie Hall. These concerts will be un- 
der the leadership of Leopold Stokowski, 
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HARLES HEINROTH, organist, born 

in New York, Jan. 2, 1874. Studied 
piano with Arthur Friedheim and Max 
Spicker, 1851; organ with John White; 
composition with 
Victor Herbert 
in the National 
Conservatory in 
New York, 1893. 
Then went to 
Royal Academy 
in Munich, where 
he studied under 
Otto Heiber and 
Joseph von 
Rheinberger. In 
1893 became or- 
ganist and choir- 
master at St. 
Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal 
Church in Brook- 
For eleven 


Charles Heinroth 
Organist lyn. 
years held a 
‘ke post at the Church of the Ascen- 
‘on, New York, and in Temple Beth- 


Taught organ, harmony’ and 
‘Unterpoint at the National Conser- 





vatory in New York. In 1907 he suc- 
ceeded Edwin H. Lemare as the or- 
ganist and director of music at the Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, being the 
first American and the youngest candi- 
date ever appointed to the office. This 
position he has held until the present 
time. Is also organist and choral direc- 
tor of the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh; Patron of the Department 
of Music, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and conductor of the Pittsburgh 
Male Chorus. For the Institute he gives 
about seventy organ recitals annually in 
Pittsburgh and as many throughout the 
United States. Gave the opening re- 
cital at the first convention of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists in New York 
City; gave five recitals at the Panama 
Exposition in 1915; chosen a member of 
the Royal Philharmonic Academy at 
Rome; gave the recital at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the American Organ 
Players’ Club of Philadelphia, after 
which he was elected an honorary mem- 
ber. Has played at over 1500 recitals, 
dedicating many important organs in the 
United States. Present home in Pitts- 
burgh. 











its exquisite tones. 
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family, 
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appropriate. 
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nearest you. 


Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 
W. Va., and represented by 
the world. 





STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music 

of the Steinway! It stirs thoughts of 
the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession— its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Cincinnati, ; 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
the foremost dealers throughout 


even as now, the 
In many a 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


























who is entering on his seventh year as 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The soloists will include Mme. Margaret 
Matzenauer, Efrem Zimbalist, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Mme. Olga Samaroff and 
Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud in 
conjunction. - Previous to this season the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has made one or 
two appearances in New York each year, 
but the present season will inaugurate a 
series of concerts. 


20,000 Respond to Carson’s Baton at 
Tulsa “Sing” 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMEhICA) 


TULSA, OKLA., Oct. 2.—Twenty thou- 
sand persons were present at the com- 
munity “sing” held last Thursday night 
at Tulsa, under the leadership of Robert 
Boise Carson. The “sing” called forth 
a tremendous amount of patriotism and 
was one of the most successful ever held. 
One hundred thousand official programs, 
compiled by Mr. Carson, are to be used 
throughout the State as “victory 
charms.” In this work Mr. Carson is 
backed by the leading financial men and 
the Council of Defense. 





Women Musicians Organize Quartet in 
Tacoma, Wash, 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 2.—A quartet of 
women musicians has been organized under 
the leadership of Mrs. Carrie Jarvis, a con- 
cert violinist from California, who is among 
the recent additions to Tacoma musical 
circles. ‘The members of the quartet are 
Mrs. Jarvis, first violin; Mrs. J. Mackey, 
second violin; Belle V. Anderson, ‘cello, and 
Mrs. C.*Dean, piano. A. W. R. 





Activities of Josef Martin 

Josef Martin, the New York pianist, who 
appeared successfully in concerts in London 
and Paris, and who gave two recitals in 
-Kolian Hall after his arrival here, reports 
that he recently closed a contract with the 
-Kolian Company to make Duo Art records. 
He has already made several records for 
this company. Mr. Martin is now on a coast 
to coast tour and is scheduled to appear in 
many cities at far west as San Francisco. 





The young Brazilian pianist, Guiomar 
Novaes, will give her first recital of the sea- 
son at A®olian Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 27. 


‘Army Training Corps. 


SHE IS HELPING WAR CAUSE 





Helen Gerrer, Young Violinist, Works in 
Treasury by Day, Plays at Night 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 2.—Working 
for Uncle Sam in the daytime and play- 
ing for his boys at night, Helen Gerrer 
of Oklahoma is doing her bit toward 


winning the war. 
Miss Gerrer is a 
violinist who is 


known in New 
York and_ else- 
where. She has 


been playing in 
concerts for sev- 
eral years. At 
the declaration of 
war by _ the 
United States 
the violinist was 
considering a po- 
sition as_ soloist 
with a _ well- 
known New York 
orchestra. She 
relinquished the 
offer and came at 
once to Washington to accept a position 
in the distribution branch of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau, Treasury ‘os 
partment, where she is now emplo 

After her work in the day Miss Sane 
spends her evenings playing at the vari- 
ous camps and cantonments around the 
city. After a recent performance at one 
of the base hospitals, where the wounded 
men had been unusually appreciative of 
her work, Miss Gerrer declared that she 
was never so happy as when she was 
playing for the men in khaki. The young 
musician expects to continue her patri- 
otic work here until Uncle Sam’s troops 
come marching home. She will then re- 
turn to the concert stage. A. T. M. 








Helen Gerrer, Violinist 


War Puts Stop to City College Organ 
Recitals 

The free organ recitals by Samuel A. Bald- 
win at the City College of New York will 
not be resumed at present. The Great Hafl 
is now in use as a barracks, and the musi- 
cal activities of the college must of necessity 
be confined to the members of the Students’ 
It is possible that 
arrangements may be made to give these 
recitals elsewhere, of which due notice will 
be given. 
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NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 














HICAGO, Oct. 4.—Edgar Nelson, pian- 
ist; Edna Swanson Ver Haar, con- 
tralto, and Amy Emerson Neill, violinist, 
gave a concert in Pontiac last evening. 
The American Conservatory has estab- 
lished a North Side branch where the 
leading branches of music will be taught 
by selected instructors. There will also 
be classes in expression and dancing. 
Tor Van Pyk, tenor, and Frederick 
Frederiksen, violinist of the faculty of 
the Lyceum Arts Conservatory, presented 
a program made up of compositions by 
Wieniawski, Gounod, Sjégren, Bengzon, 
Behrents, Tchaikovsky, before the fac- 
ulty and students last Tuesday evening 
in the recital hall of the conservatory. 


Jeanne Boyd supplied admirable accom- 
paniments. E. Warren K. Howe, with 
the American Conservatory, organized a 
ladies’ a capella choir and a series of 
concerts are planned for the coming 
season. 

Addison Briscoe, pianist, and Lillian 
Johnstone, soprano, have joined the fac- 
ulty of the Metropolitan Conservatory. 

Florence M. Grandland, pianist; Amy 
Emerson Neill, violinist, ‘and Mina Ha- 
ger, contralto, gave the opening program 
of the Evanston Woman’s Club last week. 

Emma Noe, the young American so- 
prano who is to be with the Chicago Op- 
era Association this season, has just re- 
turned to the city after a splendid vaca- 
tion spent in Cincinnati. 

Herbert Gould, navy song leader at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training station, 
conducted a big community sing at Peo- 
ria last Sunday which was held in the 
interest of the Liberty Loan drive. On 
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General Manager: Cosmopolitan Opera Co., Ine. 
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BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City 
Tel. 2970 Audubon 


WILLIAM TYROLER 


with the Metropolitan Opera Company for 

the last ten years, coach and accompanist of 

the following artists: 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempel, Louise 

Homer, Maria Barrientos, Margaret Matzenauer, 

Sophie Braslau, Pasquale Amato, Giovanni Martinelli, 

William Wade Hinshaw, Olive Fremstad. 
COACHING IN OPERA, CONCERT AND 
REPERTOIRE AND INSTRUCTION IN 

ACCOMPANIMENT 
Metropolitan Opera Howse or Stacie: 1425 Broadway, New York 


: FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Concert Direction Ernest Briggs, 
1 Broadway. 

Personal Address: 479 West 146th 
St., New York. 

Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


Mme, E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme, Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., New York. Tel. 6641 Columbus 
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LEVERONI 


Contralto 
Formerly of Boston, and Covent Garden Opera Cos. 
Address: 120 Boylston St., Room 1011, BOSTON | 











Tuesday afternoon he appeared as solo 
wore before the Rogers Park Women’s 

u 

Sebastian Burnetti, baritone, formerly 
of the Segalda Opera Company, Montreal 
Opera Company and the Majestic Opera 
Company of Berlin, has reopened _ his 
studio in the Fine Arts Building and has 
many prominent artists studying with 
him, among them Mr. and Mrs. David 
Baxter, Marie Yahr and Mr. Hutter. 
During the past few seasons more than 
a half dozen of ‘the celebrated artists 
have studied with Mr. Burnetti, among 
them Charles Dalmores, the great French 
tenor. After the war Mr. Burnetti plans 
to go to Paris, where he will open a con- 
servatory to be known as the Dalmores- 
Burnetti School of Voice Perfection and 
Opera. Mr. Burnetti states that even 
this early many artists have enrolled to 
become pupils of this particular school. 

M. A. M. 





SAN FRANCISCO CLUB 
OFFERS OPENING PROGRAM 


Large Audience Hears Concert of 
Pacific Coast Musical Society— 
Other Local Events 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 2.—More 
than 1000 members and guests of the 
Pacific Musicat Society listened to the 
opening program, which was given on 
Thursday evening in the Colonial ball- 
room of the St. Francis Hotel. 

Leopold Godowsky was introduced as 
guest of honor and warmly greeted. 
After the concert an informal recep- 
tion was held for him. Mrs. John Mc- 
Gaw addressed the club, giving a com- 
prehensive outline of war work which 
the society has assumed in addition to its 
regular musical duties. 

The program was of the highest artis- 
tic merit. The Shavitch-Saslavsky-Bem 
Trio made its first appearance and 
scored an unqualified success. The open- 
ing number was a trio in G Minor by 


Auguste Chapuis, played for the first 
time in San Francisco, a _ composition 


‘rich harmonically and in melodic beauty. 


The other number by the Trio was 
Tchaikovsky, Opus _ 50. Constance 
Alexandre sang a Mozart aria and a 
group of songs charmingly. Too much 
praise cannot be given to Mrs. Robert 
Hughes for her splendid accompani- 
ments. 

Artist pupils of Mme. M. E. Vincent 
gave a concert for the benefit of the 
Red Cross on Tuesday evening at the 
St. Francis, when a capacity audience 
listened to a musical treat. The pupils 
appearing were Mrs. Anthony Silva, 
Mrs. Zeb Kendall, Ida Weick and George 
Krull, each of whom reflected much 
credit on their teacher. Italian, French 
and English songs were given with in- 
telligence and a freedom of expression 
unusualin young singers. John C. Man- 
ning, pianist, and Mrs. William Poynef, 
violinist, gave valuable assistance, while 
Mrs. Hazel Boyd Hunter proved an effi- 
cient accompanist. 

Edwin Lemare, the municipal organ- 
ist, presented an unusually attractive 
program on Sunday evening. He was 
assisted by Easton Kent, a local tenor, 
who sang “Sweet Peggy O’Neill,” by 
Uda Waldrop. “Invictus,” by Buiro 
Huhn, and “A Birthday,” by Cowen. 
Benjamin S. Moore was at og piane- 


LANCASTER’S MUSICAL DRIVE 





Musicians Join in Many “Sings” for Lib- 
erty Loan Campaign 


LANCASTER, PA., Oct. 4.—Notable in 
the preparation for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan and in other forms of war activity 
has been the work of the local musicians 
who have given cheerfully of time and 
talent. One of the busiest groups has 
been the Y. W. C. A. Chorus, known as 
the Blue Triangle Singers, who under 
the leadership of Florence Lebzelter have 
sung in many of the county towns. Lan- 
caster’s “Liberty House” at Center 
Square, a replica of the Continental 
Court House that stood in the Square 
long ago, has also been the scene of a 
number of “sings” since the beginning 
of the Liberty Loan campaign. 

Another name was added to the local 





DETROIT’S SEASON 
BEGINS BRILLIANTLY 


Alda, Lazzari, Martinelli, and De 
Luca Dedicate Concert Hall 
with Joint Recital 


DETROIT, MicH., Oct. 2.—The Detroit 
musical season was officially opened on 
the evening of Sept. 30 at the Arena 
Gardens Auditorium with a _ concert 
given by the Grand Opera Quartet, Mme. 
Frances Alda, Carolina Lazzari, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and Giuseppe de Luca, 
with Erin Ballard and Gennaro Papi at 
the piano. 

After a concerted rendition of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” Miss Lazzari 
sang “Amour viens aider” from “Sam- 
son and Delilah” and quite surpassed 
the advance reports of her warm, color- 
ful tones and pronounced dramatic abil- 
ity. Monday evening was her first ap- 
pearance in this city and she complete- 
ly established herself in popular favor. 
That there were many of his country- 
men present was madé manifest after 
Mr. Martinelli had sung the last notes 
of “Celeste Aida,” for cries of Bravo! 
were mingled with tumultuous applause. 

With her customary charm and polish, 
Mme. Alda sang the seldom heard “Allor 
che i forti corrono” from “Attila,” en- 
compassing the coloratura passages with 
the utmost grace and smoothness. Mr. 


de Luca presented.the “Largo al Fac- 
totum” with a mastery of technique and 
artistic skill which made the occasion 
one long to be remembered. Following 
a duet from “Madame Butterfly” by 
Mme. Alda and Mr. Martinelli, Miss 
Lazzari and Mr. de Luca sang “Ah lalto 
ardor” from “La Favorita.” To all of 
these numbers were added the inevitable 
encores. The program closed with a trio 
from “Faust” and the quartet from 
“Rigoletto.” The finished accompani- 
ments of Miss Ballard and Mr. Papi lent 
much to the success of the concert. 

This event served as a dedication of 
the new concert hall which is to be the 
scene of many notable events this sea- 
son. The acoustics of the auditorium, 
which seats about 5000 persons, are ex- 
cellent and the eighty foot stage will 
accommodate unusually pretentious per- 
formances. A welcome innovation is the 
glass partition at the rear of the hall, 
protecting the audience from the dis- 
turbance caused by late-comers. The 
auditorium is decorated to convey the 
effect of a huge garden with flowered 
vines trailing over green lattices and a 
formal boxwood hedge surrounding the 
seating area. Red and white striped 
awnings and picturesque lanterns com- 
plete the eect. 

Mrs. Josephine Swicard Smith, so- 
prano; Mrs. Herbert Burrows, reader, 
and Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, pianist, have 
returned from Camp Custer, where they 
gave eight concerts in the various “Y” 
huts, two each evening. On the evening 
of Oct. 2 they presented a program at 
Selfridge Field. M. M. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the year. 
The faculty numbers leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


The most completely equipped buildings devoted to music in America. 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASS this season under EUGENE YSAYE 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 
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{HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


musicians’ roll of honor recently, wh 
Chester Wittell, a popular musical , 
structor of Columbia, left for Car 
Thomas, Kentucky, to enter the Unit 
States Army. 

The Concordia Singing Society has 
sumed rehearsals under the conduct 
ship of C. N. McHose. Many addition || 
people have been added to the socie:y 
membership. At a special meeting f. - 
lowing the first rehearsal this fall $5.9 
was subscribed in Liberty Bonds by t} 
organization. The society now ho! s; 
Liberty Bonds of every issue and h.; 
War Stamps on sale in their rooms «t 
all meetings. The officers are: 

President, Albert Hammel; vice-presid: 
E. C. Amer; secretary, B. Frank Lefevy 
assistant secretary, Clarence .B. Hind 
treasurer, Harry Nuss; trustees, Harry 
Miller, Frank X. Frey and John G. Burie 

ao. BE 





Eleanor Spencer 
Begins teaching October 15 


Limited number of advanced 
pianoforte students accepted 


Specializing in Repertoire and prep- 
aration for Concert Appearances 


Address applications to Studio 
45 WEST 39th STREET 
New York 


Co1cert Management 
FRED 0. RENARD 
216 W. 70th Street, N. Y. 
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Studio 
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New York Police Band Gains 
Finely Equipped American Leader 





Edwin Franko Goldman Agrees 
to Become Permanent Con- 
ductor of Organization—Ex- 
cellent Work of Bluecoats’ 
Band Has Awakened Wide- 


spread Public Admiration 


HE New York Police Band, which 

after many trials was organized 
seventeen years ago by two patrolmen, 
Charles J. Silberbauer and George Sim- 
merlein, has gained a firm hold on the 
affections of the public to-day. When 
the band appears, whether it be in con- 
cert or on parade, it is greeted with 
much enthusiasm. 

Whereas formerly the band figured 
only in parades, it now gives concert 
‘programs, and during the past summer 
has given more than seventy-five con- 
certs in the parks of Greater New York. 
Each and every man in the band is a 
true enthusiast, who plays an instrument 
simply because he loves it. It is because 
of the fact that they cannot and would 
not accept money for their services that 
they enjoy their work so much more. In 
other words, the work of the Police Band 
is a work of love and, in a way, philan- 
thropic work. During last summer the 
band appeared in places where no pro- 
fessional band had ever appeared, and 
its coming was a ray of sunshine into 
the lives of thousands of the poor. Here 
was a body of men who one day would 
play in a park, then in a school, then in 
the House of Refuge, then in the Home 
for Feeble Minded Children, not to men- 
tion their activities in behalf of the 
Liberty Loan. More than a million per- 
sons have bared their heads during the 
past few weeks while this band has per- 
formed the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and, what is more, the audiences are 
urged to sing this and other patriotic 
songs at each concert, and they respond 
with a vim and vigor that is astounding. 
Many thousands of dollars have already 
been spent in order to give concerts for 


the people, but these Police Band con- 
certs have not cost the city one cent. 


Need of Municipal Band 


What has transpired during the past 
season proves conclusively that New 
York really needs a Municipal Band— 
one that can be used to give free con- 
certs for the people throughout the year. 
Besides this, such a band could play for 
all the municipal receptions, give park 
concerts, and take part in celebrations 
of all kinds. If a municipal band were 
formed the city could save thousands of 
dollars a year and the public would have 
the benefit of hearing a permanent band 
—one that would rehearse daily and, 
therefore, attain a high degree of per- 
fection. An ideal band for such a 
worthy purpose would undoubtedly be 
the Police Band. 

A few months ago it was found neces- 
sdry to secure a new conductor for the 
band. —_— meeting of the board of 
directors t ths decided that Edwin 
Franko Goldman, who had won such 
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marked success with his band concerts 
at Columbia University during the sum- 
mer, would be the ideal man for the 
place. Mr. Goldman could not see his 
way clear to accept their proposition at 
first, but realizing how insistent and en- 
thusiastic this committee was, he finally 
agreed to take charge of the band tem- 
porarily till Oct. 1. In the meantime 
the members themselves have shown such 
admiration for him that he has been 
prevailed upon to become the permanent 
conductor of the organization. The one 
and principal thought of Mr. Goldman 
at present is to establish the Police Band 
on a new and higher plane. His idea is 
to have regular rehearsals each week 
and to put the men through an intensive 
course of training. A few months under 
his guidance will undoubtedly bear fine 
fruit. 

Special Deputy Commissioner Philip 
Berolzheimer, who was appointed by 
Mayor Hylan to take charge of what 
were known as the “Mayor Hylan Peo-- 
ple’s Concerts,” has provided numerous 
concerts of great variety. Besides giv- 
ing the city over 150 free concerts, he 
also gave several monster concerts, in 
which some of the leading artists took 
part, and he defrayed the entire expense 
of these gala events. Mr. Berolzheimer 
each year awards a number of scholar- 
ships to ambitious music students, pay- 
ing for their entire education, and only 
recently he made it possible for the 
Police Band to raise its standard by help- 
ing them to secure the services of Edwin 
Franko Goldman as conductor. These 
are only a few of the things Philip 
Berolzheimer has done. Through his 
influence it is possible that free concerts 
will be continued all winter in the vari- 
ous schools and armories. 

It is indeed fortunate that at the pres- 
ent time the police force has at its head 
a man who is deeply interested in the 
success and progress of the band. Com- 
missioner Richard E. Enright allows the 
band as many rehearsals as possible, 
considering, of course, that each man 
in the band is compelled to do active 
police service. One of the greatest 
friends and admirers of the band is 
Edward Riegelman, Borough President 
of Brooklyn, and it was largely through 
his efforts that the organization a 
peared so frequently in that borou " 
Three-quarters 
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TOLEDO’S SEASON BEGUN 





Metropolitan Quartet Gives Brilliant 


Concert in Ohio City 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 3.—The musical 
season of Toledo was most brilliantly 
opened last evening when the Civic Mu- 
sic League brought the Metropolitan 
Quartet to the Coliseum for the first 
number of their course. The Coliseum 
had been redecorated and presented a 
a fresh appearance to the large audience 


present. The quartet, consisting of 
Frances Alda, soprano; Caroline Laz- 
zari, contralto; Giovanni Martinelli, 


tenor, and Giuseppe De Luca, baritone, 
was superb, and from the opening aria, 
sung by Miss Lazzari, to the closing 
Quartet from “Rigoletto” the greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed and the singers 
were recalled again and again. 

The first part of the program con- 
sisted of arias from the different operas 
sung by each of the singers, and these 
were followed by duets from “Madama 
Butterfly” and.“La Favorita,” sung by 
Mme. Alda and Mr. Martinelli and by 
Miss Lazzari and Mr. De Luca. Gennaro 
Papi, Metropolitan Opera conductor, and 
Erin -Ballard were admirable accom- 
panists. J. H. H. 





Leman Orchestra Again Praised 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Oct. 1.—The large 
audience which gathered at the Casino on 
the Steel Pier last Sunday evening again 
heard a fine program played by the Leman 
Orchestra. Excellent interpretation marked 
the gs bor of numbers from ‘“Semiramide,”’ 


Symphony of Raff, a Handel 
Minuet, a Gluck Gavotte, and scenes from 
Thomas’s ‘‘Mignon.” May Farley, the so- 
prano soloist, was heard to advantage in 
an aria from “Carmen.’’ She possesses an 
agreeable voice which she uses intelligently 
and her diction was excellent. Walter Pon- 
tius, tenor, gave evidence of a naturally tine 
voice. The vocalists were both at their best 
in the duet from “Faust.” Satisfactory ac- 
companiments were played by Mr. B. A. 
Reisman. 

J. W. F. Leman, conductor of the orches- 
tra, again displayed the distinctive virtues 
of his leadership. 4%. & 


the ‘‘Lenore”’ 





Elmira Teacher with Harold Flammer, 
Inc. 


Elizabeth Rice, formerly vocal and piano 
teacher of Elmira, N. Y., and director of 
music in the North Presbyterian Church of 
the same city, is now connected with Harold 
Flammer, Inec., music publishers of New 
York. 

Mr. Flammer recently sustained an injury 
to his hand in cranking his automobile, but 
is rapidly recovering from it. 
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The Musical Alliance—What Can Be Done by Co-operation 








HAT can be done by co-operation was very distinctly shown when 

the members of the musical industries, some leading managers and 
certain great artists combined in a demonstration such as has never been 
surpassed and so sent the allotment of Liberty Bonds for the musical world 
‘over the top” in a single evening with a record rush that has put in the 


shade every similar event of the kind of a public character. 


Does not this 


show in itself, wholly apart from the issue of patriotism involved, what 
those interested in music, in the musical world, in the musical industries 
could do if they would only get together with certain common aims and 


working along certain defined lines? 


Hitherto when men representing the musical world have dared to 
approach legislators, whether for an educational or any other purpose, they 
felt taat the attitude of those to whom they were making their plea was that 
they were regarded as more or less insignificant members of the community 
who had no financial or social, certainly no political, standing; and conse- 
quently beyond being offered a certain amount of courtesy it was practically 
so much lost time to give their plea any serious consideration. 

Does it not appeal to one’s common sense that when those to whom 
music is a business, or a profession, or a matter of culture really get together, 
they will represent a force which, speaking with trumpet tones, can demand 
justice and due consideration of its rights? 

There is no politician in Washington to-day, and certainly none of those 
who are in any way interested in making the Fourth Liberty Loan a success, 
to whom the wonderful demonstration at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening 


of last week will not appeal as an eye-opener. 


It reveals the strength of a 


world 


of which he has hitherto probably been hopelessly ignor: 


With hundreds of speakers in all the theaters and movies working ey 
day, and some of them twice and three times a day, not much over | 
millions for the Fourth Liberty Loan was raised in nearly a week, w 


the music men raised between four and five millions in a night! 


And >, 


amount could have been exceeded except that, on the urgent plea of th 
who wanted to go home, the proceedings were brought to a close at n 


night. Does not that tell the story? 


It is no exaggeration, no crazy vision when | assert that if ever the ne 
and women engaged in the music life of this country, in whatever way, 
together they will be a dominating power socially, culturally, even po 
cally, for in district after district, if they do not hold the power itself, tic 


will hold the balance of power. 


And when that time comes we shall have a Ministry of Fine Arts, w: 
a cabinet minister, such as they have in Europe; we shall have good muni- 
cipal music for the people, as we are beginning to get it right here in N. 
York and in other cities, and we certainly shall have music in its pro): 
place in the public school system of the country, with the added satisf. 
tion of seeing the old-time, dried-out, conservative, reactionary educators 
who have always hated music except when they despised it, sent to the rear, 


as they should have been sent long ago. 
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Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner Becomes a 
Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER. 
Hartford, Conn., Sept. 14, 1918. 


Professor Frank Rattiner of Brooklyn 
Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
PROF. FRANK RATTINER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1918. 


Herbert Gould cf Chicago Sends Con- 
gratulations 


I enclose an application for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 
and thereby endorse its aims, which at- 
tained only in part will help make us a 
more musical America, and that will 
mean a more united and democratic 
America. 

Congratulations and success to the 
movement and its founder. 

HERBERT GOULD. 

Chicago, IIl., Sept. 13, 1918. 


So Splendid a Movement 


I very gladly accept the privilege, for 
so I consider it, of becoming a member 
of so splendid a movement. Musical 
Alliance of United States can be so 
easily Musical Alliance of US, and I 


think any American should be glad to 
further it. With best wishes, 
ESTELLE H. DREYFUS. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 19, 1918. 


Morgan L. Eastman of Chicago Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
MorRGAN L. EASTMAN. 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 18, 1918. 


Mrs. L. L. Rowan of San Diego (Cal.) 
a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs. L. L. ROWAN. 
San Diego, Cal., Sept. 18, 1918. 


John Heath of Norfolk (Va.) Joins 


Please find enclosed check to the 
amount of $1, membership dues to the 
Alliance. JOHN HEATH. 

Norfolk, Va., Sept. 9, 1918. 


“Union fait la force” 


Enclosed find check of $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. Special 
at present you are lighting a great and 
just cause. Believing in “Union fait la 
force” and wishing you success, 

BOAz PILLER. 

White Mountains, N. H., 
Sept. 4, 1918. 





JOHN C. FREUND, President 
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THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessar 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


; those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to the 


Checks, Post Office and Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(ENC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


musical instru- 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Glad the Organization Has Been Formed 


Enclosed please find $1, payment for 
dues in the Musical Alliance. I am glad 
that this organization has been formed, 
and if there is anything that I can do 
to further the work I shall be glad to 
serve, both as an individual and as the 
president of the Kentucky State Music 
Teachers’ Association. As a State or- 
ganization in its infancy, we have been 
trying to put forward the urgent need of 
music to the masses in the public schools, 
and I am glad to see you bring that 
point out so strongly. 

ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, 
Director and Business Manager, 
Lexington College of Music. 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 1918. 


Adolf MuhIman cof Chicago Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ADOLF MUHLMAN. 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 24, 1918. 


Another Member from Chicago 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
JOSEPH H. CHAPEK. 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 26, 1918. 


Convinced the Alliance Has Great Possi- 
bilities 
Please find enclosed $1 for member- 
ship in the Alliance, which I am con- 
vinced has great possibilities. 
W. H. CARTER. 
Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1918. 


Gladly Becomes a Member 


Thank you for attracting my attention 
‘to this worthy movement. I gladly am 
‘becoming a member. 

JOSEPH A. VILIM 

Riverside, Ill., Sept. 26, 1918. 


In Hearty Sympathy with the Program 


I am in hearty sympathy with the pro- 
gram outlined. 
WILLIAM CARVER WILLIAMS. 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 26, 1918. 


Will Gladly Further the Cause 


Enclosed find check for $1 in payment 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the U. S. I am in perfect sympathy 
with the aims of the organization and 
will be glad to do all that I can to further 
the cause. 

WILLIAM F. BENTLEY 

Galesburg, IIl., Sept. 26, 1918. 


Eleven New Members from Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


Please find enclosed money order for 
$11 and check for $1 for membership 


fees to the Musical Alliance of the . 
United States to include myself and . 


eleven others, who desire to become mem- 
bers of such a splendid organization 


which I feel sure is destined to become 
a great factor in America’s musical life. 
They are Mrs. A. H. Peabody, Prof. 
John J. McClellan, Mrs. Percival 0. 
Perkins, Anthony C. Lund, B. Ceci! 
Gates, Tracy Y. Cannon, George E. 
Skelton, Edward P. Kimball, P. Melvin 
Petersen, H. G. Whitney, Arthur Peder- 
sen Freber. 
Mrs. ZORA SHAW HOFFMAN. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Sept. 28, 191s 


This Splendid Cause 


It was a joy to return from a long 
tour and enjoy all my MUSICAL AMERICA 
papers that were received during my 
absence and I for one am more than 
glad to be a member of this splendid 
cause. 

FLORENCE FERRELL. 

Montreal, Canada, July 10, 1918. 


Mrs. E. J. Decevée of Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for membe: 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs. E. J. DECEVEE. 
Harrisburg, Pa., July 10, 1918. 


New Member from Colorado Springs. 
Col. 


Enclosed please find $1 for member 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs. H. HOWARD BROWN. 
Colorado: Springs, Col., July 10, 1915 


George M. Fix of Washington (D.C.) 4 
' Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for membe! 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
GEORGE M. Fx 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1918. 


Miss Wolpent of York (Pa.) Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for membe! 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
FLORENCE WOLPENT. 
York, Pa., July 23, 1918. 


A Wise Step 


I am very much pleased to send my 
membership fees to the Musical Alliance. 
It has been a very wise step for mus! 
cians to take and I think each and eve") 
one should join. 

Mrs. MABEL KIEFFER 

St. Joseph, Mo., July 29, 1918. 


Fred Foster of Troy (N. Y.) Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for memb:' 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
FRED FOSTER 
Troy, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1918. 


Good Wishes for Success 


Enclosed please find my check for >»: 
for membership in the Musical Alliance. 
With all good wishes for the success ° 
the organization, I am 

ELIZABETH TUDOR 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1918. 
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ALEXANDER SKLAREVSKI, RUSSIAN 


PIANIST, WELCOMED IN VANCOUVER 


Rermer Director of Academy of 
Music at Savatov Heard in Re- 
cital — Pianistic Gifts Receive 
Warm Praise 


\ ae B. C., Sept. 28.—Alex- 
ander Sklarevski, director in the 
Academy of Music at Saratov, near 
Moscow, and a gold medallist of the 
famous Petrograd Academy of Music, 
who has been a visitor here for the past 
few weeks, gave a piano recital in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Vancouver last 
Thursday in the presence of a very large 
audience. 

The artistic worth of the artist was 
unknown to us’ here, so that unusual in- 
terest centered in his appearance. His 
performance proved to be one of the 


most notable and compelling examples 
of pianistic art ever heard in this city. 

Sklarevski is an exceedingly modest 
and unassuming artist. He reminds one 
of Godowsky, and is not unlike Hoffmann 
and dePachmann in his artistic ideals. 
Throughout his program he exhibited a 
deftness in thematic distinction which 
courted the warmest admiration, while 
in the matter of style one noted the in- 

usion of virility and tenderness. His 
fiavigg moreover, was conspicuous for 
its ammstic integrity, and it was at no 
time clouded by straining for undue the- 
atric effects. 

The first part of the program was de- 
voted to the works of Arensky, Boro- 
dine, Glazounoff, Rubinstein and Scria- 
bine, while in the latter part he con- 
tributed numbers by Saint-Saens, De- 
bussy, Granados and Chopin. The re- 
cital occupied the major part of two 
hours, but notwithstanding its undue 
length the audience kept clamoring for 
more. 

It is interesting to record the fact that 
Sklarevski left Russia on account of the 
Bolsheviki trouble, arriving in Vancouver 
last September from Saratov. Previous 
to that time the Academy at Saratov had 
been closed on account of the decision of 
the faculty there to send Sklarevski to 
the United States and Canada with the 
object of becoming acquainted with 














Alexander Sklarevski, Former Director of 
Academy of Music at Saratov, Near 
Moscow 


musical affairs here. Sklarevski, who 
was born at Ackerman, near Odessa, 
South Russia, on Sept. 9, 1882, is an in- 
timate friend of Paderewski and Go- 
dowsky. Previous to taking up the seri- 
ous study of his art he was an expert 
mathematician. Twelve years ago he 
gave a recital in Montreal, where he cre- 
ated a deep impression with a perfor- 
mance of his own sonata for violin and 
piano. He is at present at work on a 
number of new compositions, which he 
hopes to complete in the near future. 
Sklarevski says that the Allies are 
received with open arms, and the sooner 
they come in strong force the better. 
Great Russia will surely come back, but 
in the meantime she must have muni- 
tions and food. The Russian body is 
starving, but the soul of the nation is 
still alive. RHYND JAMIESON. 





Leon Rice Inaugurates His New Season 


After a season of more than 100 engage- 
ments, followed by a month of rest, Leon 
Rice, New York tenor, has inaugurated the 
new season with successful appearances in 
September before large audiences in Strouds- 
burg, Scranton, Carbondale, Pittston, Kings- 
ton, Wilkesbarre, Nanticoke, Plymouth and 
Hazelton. In community recitals given in 
the Berean Baptist Church, Carbondale, Pa., 
Sept. 9, and two concerts in the Central 
Metho and Episcopal Church at Wilkes- 
oe 16 and 17, Mr. Rice assisted by 


Jenie Rice, pianist, was heard in charming 
programs of songs by Allied and American 
composers, many of which were dedicated to 
him. 
Lillian Heyward’s Activities 

Lillian Heyward, soprano, who is enter- 
ing on her second season under the manage- 
ment of Foster David, spent the month of 
August at Chautauqua, N. Y., where during 
“music week” she appeared with the French 
Military Band before an audience of 7500 
and won an ovation for her singing of the 


aria, “Je veux vivre dans ce fré, from 
“Roméo et Juliette.’”” In November Miss Hey- 
ward is to sing at Mt. de Chantal Academy, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; at Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Spencer, W. Va.; Steubenville, Ohio; New 
Washington, Pa., and Youngstown and To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


SINGER’S CAMP WORK PRAISED 





Letter Commends Ethelynde Smith for 
Entertaining Soldiers—Plans Tour 


That the work of Ethelynde Smith, 
the soprano, was much appreciated by 
those in charge of entertainment for the 
soldiers in camp is indicated in a letter 
recently written to her by the Associate 
Secretary for Activities, National War 
Work Council of New York City, which 
read in part: 

“T am pleased to advise you that | have 
communicated with the camps in which you 
rendered service last spring and they are 
enthusiastic concerning your work. The sec- 
retary at Camp Colt wrote me that you 
gave them one of the finest evenings they 
ever had, despite the fact that you appeared 
under somewhat trying circumstances occa- 
sioned by a heavy storm. I hope that you 
are favorably considering the matter of 
giving us more of your valuable service this 
fail.” 


Miss Smith will leave for an extended 
trip covering the Middle West and 
Southern States early in November. She 
will sing in many places where she has 
previously appeared and will also be 
heard in localities not previously visited. 
It is probable that Miss Smith will sing 
at several camps in the South during 
the trip. 


Banquet to Godowsky at Close of Mas- 
ter Classes in Portland, Ore. 


A banquet tendered by the Portland 
sician’s Club to Leopold Godowsky 
brated the first season of his’ successful 
Master Piano School held in Portland, Ore., 
under the auspices of the Ellison-White 
Musical Bureau. Piano students and teach- 
ers from all parts of the Northwest as well 
as from Portland assembled for these classes, 
which, from the standpoint of work accom- 


Mu- 
cele- 


plished, financial returns and inspirational 
and educational benefit to the musical life 
of the community were a marked success. 


Mr. Godowsky, by arrangement with his 
New York managers, Haensel & Jones, is 
now under the management of the Ellison- 
White Musical Bureau for the Northwest of 
the United States and also for western Can- 
ada. In this territory twenty concert dates 
have been arranged for him. 





Pupils of Ernesto Berimen to Be Heard 
in Recital 


The Mexican pianist, Ernesto Berumen, has 
organized a large class of pupils and will 
begin giving class lessons Oct. 12. These 
classes, which give the members an oppor- 
tunity to play for each other, were a feature 
of Mr. Berumen’s teaching during the spring 
months. Five of his pupils are to give a 
recital in November, at which they will pre- 
sent an interesting program. 


SEATTLE WORKING FOR 
“MUSIC AS ESSENTIAL” 


Discuss Musical Alliance Aims in Meet. 
ing of Teachers— Will Aid the 
Spread of Musical Propaganda 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 2.—A meeting 
of the music teachers was called recently 
by David Scheetz Craig, editor of Music 
and Musicians and chairman of the 
membership committee of the Washing- 
ton State Music Teachers’ Association. 
on Sept. 24 to urge co-operation with the 
association and to discuss the musical 
needs of the city. The need of spread- 
ing music propaganda during the war 
crisis so that music may not be placed 
on a “non-essential” basis and the work 
that the Musical Alliance is doing were 
discussed. Plans whereby a_ studio 


building might be erected and also the 
needs of a municipal auditorium were 
other topics of the day. P. D. Cone of 
Philadelphia, well-known publisher, ex- 
plained something of the work of the 
Musical Alliance. Nellie C. Cornish 
spoke enthusiastically of what the candy 
makers have done to keep their business 
cn the list of essentials and thought if 
musicians were as energetic it would be 
well. A Music Education Publicity Com- 
mittee was formed, consisting of Nellie 
C. Cornish, chairman; Edna Colman, 
Orrill V. Stapp, Mrs. Louise C. Beck and 
Sarah J. Smith; Committee on Housing, 
OQ. Haywood Winter, chairman; Emily 
L. Thomas, Mrs. W. W. Griggs, Alfred 
Rollo and T. Francis Smith. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club opened its 
season with a complimentary concert on 
Monday afternoon, Sept. 23, when one 
of the finest programs ever given by the 
club was presented. 

Two musicians who have recently come 
to the city were heard, as well as others 
well known here. Mrs. Eloise Anita 
Cook, a young lyric soprano, won im- 
mediate recognition by her singing of 
the Polonaise from “Mignon” and _ in 
songs by Bishop and Ward-Stephens. 
Marguerite De Forest Anderson, flautist, 
exhibited good technique and tone pro- 
duction in the A Minor Sonata of Han- 
del, with Leone Langdon at the piano. 
Miss Langdon opened the program by 
playing the Finale from the Sonata for 
Organ in B Minor by Mailly. George 
Kirchner, ’cellist, played in his usual 
finished manner the “Variations Sym- 
phoniques” of Boellmann. The accom- 
panists were Hattie Edenholm and 
Harold Strong. . 

For the benefit of French war or- 
phans Brabazon Lowther, Celtic bari- 
tone, gave a recital at the Cornish Re- 
cital Hall on Sept. 23. The program was 
made up entirely of French and Italian 
songs; two groups of early fifteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth century com- 
positions and two groups of modern 


songs, all finely interpreted. Anna 
Grant Dall was the accompanist. 
A. M. G. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 

the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 











What Happened Behind the Closed 


Doors 


To’ the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


As a former president of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
a member of its present council and 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the convention held in New York last 
June, I feel that I must take exception 
to some things in Mr. Louis Arthur Rus- 
sell’s letter, appearing in your issue of 
Sept. 14 and purporting to give an ac- 
count of the convention sessions devoted 
to business and to the discussion of ex- 
aminations. 

My first points are matters of pro- 
priety, to put it mildly. How far is a 
member of an association justified in 
making public the doings of a private 
business meeting? How far is a musical 
journal justified in publishing an account 
of a “closed” meeting to which repre- 
sentatives of the press “were not in- 
vited”? The constitution of this asso- 
ciation has for years contained a pro- 
vision that none but members should be 
admitted to the business meeting. Is 
not such a meeting privileged to deter- 
mine how much, if anything, shall be 
given out for publication? Are not the 
officers the proper parties to furnish 
such information from the official min- 
utes? The objection to having any irre- 
sponsible member report a discussion in 
which he has played a leading rdéle is 
that his account is likely to be one-sided 
and to lack the impartiality of the secre- 
tary’s minutes. Therefore, the writing 
and the publication of this letter seem 
to me to be ill advised. 

As I was called away on convention 
business from both the meetings on June 
23 referred to in Mr. Russell’s letter, 
before the events described took place, I 
could not if I would discuss some of 
them. But, as to the legality of the 
adoption of the present constitution, 
which question he appears to have at- 
tempted to force into a meeting where it 
could not be legally considered, I think 
I can speak with some authority, as I 
have been present at every convention 
for the past eight years, whereas the 


signers of this letter have missed nearly 
every meeting outside of New York City 
during that period. 

Prior to 1918 our constitution con- 
tained the following article as to amend- 
ments: “The constitution may be altered 
or amended at any regular meeting by 
a two-thirds vote of the active members 
present, provided a notice, extending 
from one session to another, shall be 
prominently posted at the entrance of 
the general meeting room.” This meant 
that the only notice required of any 
proposed amendment, no. matter how_im- 
portant, was that it should be_posted, 
as above indicated, not later than -the 
day preceding the business meeting at 
which it was to be considered. The asso- 
ciation could then adopt it legally. In 
the present case, no one can justly com- 
plain of lack of notice. At the New 
York City meeting in 1915 the question 
of revising the constitution was, by mo- 
tion, referred to the Advisory Commit- 
tee. At the next convention, held in 
Syracuse in 1916, “A Proposed New 
Constitution” was reported in printed 
form by the committee, duly posted and 
considered at the -business meeting. 
(None of the signers of Mr. Russell’s 
letter found it convenient to be present.) 
After considerable amicable discussion, 
we all agreed that certain things were 
not in their best form, and the committee 
was requested to devote still further 
thought to the matter. That the final 
report of the committee was prominently 
posted at the 1917 convention in Niagara 
Falls, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the constitution, I can person- 
ally vouch for, as I assisted in the opera- 
tion. I can also state that each and 
every article and section of this amended 
constitution as thus reported and posted 
was read repeatedly, duly considered and 
unanimously adopted at the business 
meeting, as I was the reader. 

Again let us remark upon the absence 
of Messrs. Russell, Shea and Hughes 
from this important session. 

In view of the above facts, it is diffi- 
cult to see on what basis any objection 
can be raised as to the legality of 
method by which the constitution ac- 
quired its present shape. Everyone who 
attended the convention or who cared 
sufficiently to keep himself informed as 
to what was being done had ample no- 
tice, in fact, more than was required by 
the constitution. It is a well settled rule 
of all organizations that members who 
do not attend meetings have no right to 
complain of what is done in their ab- 
sence. Nor have they the right to hold 
up the regular routine of a subsequent 
meeting for the purpose of informing 
themselves on matters it was their duty 
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to know at first hand by being present 
when these matters were legally under 
consideration. The signers of this let- 
ter appear to be in the position of those 
who have appeared “after the ball is 
over” and do not like the results. 

What I have said above applies with 
equal force to the question of examina- 
tions. The constitution has never con- 
tained anything that would prevent, or 
make illegal or improper, the reversal 
one year of what had been decided upon 
the previous year. The fact that the 
association decided against the idea of 
examination in the form in which it ex- 
isted at the 1915 convention surely could 
not be said to forever preclude it from 
adopting the idea in some other form. 

As for the notion that because the 
association passes a thing one year in 
New York City it may not repeal it 
some other year in another part of the 
State, I can only say that it has never 
had any warrant in the constitution. 
This document has simply required that 
beginning with 1912 “New York City 
shall be considered the regular meeting 
place of the association every three 
years.” 

The statement also that under the 
present constitution an independent 
ticket may not be nominated is not true. 
Article III, Section 2F, states that any 
five voting members of the association 
may unite in doing this very thing, with- 
out the approval of the council. 

In fact, Mr. Russell’s account of the 
actions of himself and his friends leaves 
us in grave doubt as to their familiarity 
with the constitution or with recognized 
parliamentary procedure. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER L. BOGERT. 

New York, Oct. 2, 1918. 


[In his letter Mr. Bogert raises the 
question of “ethics” as to whether it was 
proper for a newspaper to publish Mr. 
Russell’s letter reflecting upon the pro- 
ceedings of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association, for the reason 
that these proceedings took place behind 
closed doors and the press was not in- 
vited. 

The newspaper ethics involved in this 
matter are not concerned with closed 
doors, but as to whether Mr. Russell’s 
letter was founded on fact and was a 
true and fair exposition of what took 
place. If Mr. Bogert’s contention that 
what takes place behind closed doors 
should be barred from the columns of 
newspapers holds, it would exclude ac- 
counts of murders, suicides and particu- 
larly those happenings which enliven the 
proceedings in our divorce courts, not to 
mention meetings of various financiers, 
enemy aliens, spies and all those who 
fear that what they say and do cannot 


stand the light of day.—Editor, MUSICAL’ 


AMERICA. | 


Calls Criticism of Anthem Un-American 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


We frequently read in your columns 
the views of some so-called Americans 
on the subject of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Often these people find it nec- 
essary to publish their pedigree as a 
preface to their remarks—presumably to 


prove that they have a right to call then 
selves Americans, for one would not kno: 
them to be such from their un-Americ 
criticism of the national anthem. 

Anyone who attacks the national ; 
them at this time is working in the 
terest of a subtle German propagan, 

Sing it in B Flat or A Flat, what k 
you will, how can any American say th .; 
it “hurts their conscience” to sing it 
teach it in the schools? That kind 
conscience does not belong to an Ame». 
ican; it belongs to a German. Let 
look out for these people! 

ELIZABETH GEST 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 30, 1918. 


They Devour Every Word of It! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find check for $3 for one 
year’s subscription (Oct. 19) to Musici, 
AMERICA. I could not be without the 
paper one week, so hope my new su)- 
scription comes in time. 

Am sending the paper to our music: | 
boys in service overseas. They devour 
every word of it. One especially grate- 
ful soldier boy is David Hochstein, wih.o 
is right in the thick of things now. 

With best wishes for the continued 
success of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Lucy BRICKENSTEIN. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 4, 1918. 


Was First to Sing National Anthem a: 
City Hall 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


In reading the issue of your estimable 
paper dated Sept. 28, 1918, I noticed your 
article concerning National Anthem Day. 
I wish to correct your statement con- 
cerning Anna Fitziu’s singing of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” on the City 
Hall steps for the first "time in the 
city’s history. On the Fourth of July, 
1917, during the administration of the 
late Mayor Mitchel, I had the honor of 
being chosen to sing our anthem there, 
which I did dressed in the national 
colors. 

HARRIET MCCONNELL. 

New York, Oct. 1, 1918. 





VERA BARSTOW “OVER THERE” 


Violinist Goes to France to Play for 
Soldiers 


Vera Barstow’s manager, M. H. Han- 
son, has received a cable telling him 
that the young violinist has arrived 
safely in France. By now she is prob- 
ably entertaining the boys at the front. 
After playing at some twenty or thirty 
camps Miss Barstow decided that the 
boys on this side were being well looked 
after and that she could do far better 
work on the other side. Her mother 
consented to the plan and, although Miss 
Barstow found it difficult to get a pass- 
port, owing to the fact that her brother 
is chief engineer on the U. S. S. Kear- 
sage, she finally managed to go. 

Miss Barstow had to give up the 
bookings which had been made for her 
for the fall and midwinter. But almost 
every organization that engaged her, in- 
cluding the Philadelphia and Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestras, the Toronto 
Women’s Musical Club and others, have 
postponed her appearances with them 
until she returns from the other side 
in January. 
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| Bispham Urges Women Not to 








Veteran Star of Opera and 
Theater Discusses Some 
Phases of Program-Making— 
‘Learn to Sing Before Going 
on Stage’ Is His Concise Ad- 
vice to Students 


Shen artists ascribe their success to 
the. possession of exceptional gifts, 
some acknowledge their debt to good for- 
tune, but David Bispham, the distin- 
guished baritone, who has been rightly 
called the “Irving of grand opera,” at- 
tributes his success in great measure to 
the fact that, as he says, he “learned to 
sing before going on the stage.” 

“It is a fact,” said Mr. Bispham, “that 
a great many young singers of to-day do 
not consider this necessary. They go 
on the stage expecting to learn how to 
sing afterward. Then they wonder why 
their voices go to pieces. I have been 
singing and teaching for more years 
than you can remember, yet the one 
point on which all the critics agreed in 
my recent performance of Sergeant Sul- 
pice in ‘The Daughter of the Regiment’ 
was the freshness of my voice. Use does 
not impair the voice, but misuse does. I 
made my operatic début twenty-seven 
years ago in London, singing the rdle of 
The Duke de Longueville in Messager’s 
opera, ‘The Basoche.’ I have been sing- 
ing continuously since that time, and ex- 
pect to sing for many more years, at 
least,” Mr. Bispham added laughingly, 
“so long as the critics continue to say 
there is no better diction than mine on 
the English singing stage. 

“I am convinced that my work in 
teaching has been a considerable factor 
in preserving my voice,” Mr. Bispham 
continued. “I do not work with a great 
number of pupils, but only with those 
whom I am convinced have real worth. 
And I have no ‘method.’ One might as 
well insist that the shoes one wears 
should be worn by all men, regardless of 
the peculiarities of the individual foot. 
Each pupil is a study in type, and each 
pupil must have individual work and 
have their individual problems carefully 
considered. 


Place for Modern Songs on Programs 


“This rule also holds goods in the 
care of one’s own voice. For example, I 
gave up smoking years ago, because I 
became convinced that smoking affected 
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David Bispham as ‘Sergeant Sulpice,” in 


Which Role He Has Again Won Honors 


my voice more than it did the voices of 
some others. Moderation in all things 
is a rule that I have found best suited 
to my own life.” 

As one. of the founders, officers and 
artists of the Society of American Sing- 
ers Mr. Bispham takes a keen interest in 
the work of that organization, with 
which he appeared last year with dis- 
tinction in Mozart’s “Impresario” and 
“Bastien and Bastienne” and as _ the 
Druggist in Donizetti’s “Night Bell.” 
This year, in addition to the success 
which his presentation of Sergeant Sul- 
pice has evoked in the current perform- 
ance at the Park Theater of “The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” Mr. Bis- 
pham is also playing one of the leading 


' réles in the “Tales of Hoffmann” and 


will also be seen as Pendolfo in the re- 
vival of Pergolesi’s “Maid as Mistress” 
and in others. 

Discussion of the work of the Society 
of American Singers naturally led the 
conversation to the work of American 
composers and the interesting question 
of the position of Americans’ songs on 
concert programs. 

“T feel that the classics should always 
lead on concert programs,” Mr. Bispham 
said, “and that modern songs find their 
logical place at the end of a program. 
I am reminded of a concert I attended 
once when a famous English concert 
singer gave in the first group a song by 
Gluck and one by Schubert and then fol- 
lowed them with Frederick Cowen’s 
latest ballad. The result was a hodge- 
podge, for the Cowen ballad, although a 
beautiful bit of work, had no logical 
place in the group in which it was pre- 








cert programs it is essential that the 
historical sequence be observed, and this 
cannot be done if we place modern songs 
well up toward the beginning of a pro- 
gram, or classics among the moderns at 
the end of a concert. Such a course is 
the musical equivalent of putting ‘new 
wine in old bottles.’ 

“While we are on the subject of 
songs,’ Mr. Bispham added, “I want to 
protest against the use of men’s songs 
by women and vice versa. The gender 
of a song should be adhered to. Nothing 
could be more unconvincing or inar- 
tistic.” 

Mr. Bispham’s acting has been widely 
commented on, and in this connection 
he recounted an interesting experience 
of his early days. 

“During the preparation of my first 


opera in London,” said he, “I was not 
getting on so well with the stage director 
as I wished, and I was advised by an in- 
terested friend to take up special work 
with a famous French comedian who was 
living in London at the time. This I did, 
working with him untiringly after re- 
hearsals each day, and also with a well- 
known Shakespearean actor.” The re- 
sult of this was seen in Mr. Bispham’s 
début performance, in which he at once 
won a place for himself for his histrionic 
skill as well as an operatic singer of high 
attainments. His superb acting and the 
admirable quality of his diction have 
won admirers for him in many fields, as 
he is one of the few singers who have 
with equal success appeared on the oper- 
atic stage and concert platform and in 
the theater. MAY STANLEY. 
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Julius Koehl, Brooklyn Pianist, Now in 
Service 


Among the many members of the pro- 
fession who have heeded the call to the 
colors is Julius Koehl, the pianist, for- 
merly of Brooklyn. Mr. Koehl has been 
actively engaged in musical work at the 
Camp at Paris Island, S. C. Before en- 
tering the service Mr. Koehl gave an 
annual recital in New York and was 
heard often in concert at various places 
in the East. 

The following is quoted from a letter 
written recently by Mr. Koehl to Louis 
P. Bach, treasurer of Kranich & Bach 
of this city: 

“I am kept busy playing for the boys 
and conduct musical ‘sing-songs’ around 
the camp every day, also play for three 
religious services weekly and occasion- 
prison for 
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the poor unfortunates. In all probabil- 
ity I will be chosen to go on tour and 
assist in the Fourth Liberty Loan drive. 
Expect to be in New York around Nov. 
1. Will then give my annual recital.” 





Christiaan Kriens to Direct Music at 
Grace Church 

Christiaan Kriens, the New York violinist 

and composer, has been engaged’‘as director 

of the music at Grace Church, New York, 


where he has a well-trained choir of sixty 
voices. Mr. Kriens will play a solo at each 
service. Mr. Kriens’ Symphony Club of 125 
members will start its seventh successful 
season this month and will introduce several 
works by American composers for the first 


time. 





Paul Jelenek Opens New Studio 


Paul Jelenek, pianist and teacher of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has this season opened a 
new studio in Manhattan. Increased en- 
rollments are recorded at this as well ag 
his other studios in the Bronx and Brooklyn. 
Many pupils have already been presented 
in public recital by Mr. Jelenek during his 
teaching career, his most recent being 
Jascha Silberman, a child pianist who won 
praise at Wanamaker’s Auditorium and 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. Mr. Jelenek 
plans a series of recitals during the coming 
term, when pupils will be given opportunity 
for public performance. 
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The ‘‘Other Side’ of Army Entertainment 
as Depicted by One in the Audience 














[The following article, written by a private 
soldier in the ranks of the Canadian Army, 
may be a trifle hard on amateur entertain- 
ers, but it portrays a condition which pre- 
vails, to some extent, in all camps, both of 
this country and Canada. Soldiers and sail- 
ors must measure up to a definite standard 
in their work. Is it not natural that they 
should demand a similar standard of excel- 
‘ence from their entertainers?—Ed., MusI- 
cAlL AMERICA. ] 

From a large Army Camp, 
Somewhere in Canada, 
Sept. 24, 1918. 


ty is not the purpose of these few hur- 
ried reflections to ridicule any insti- 
tution that is striving on behalf of en- 
tertainment for:the Allied soldiery. Far 
from that! The writer is a very sad 
person, quite hard to amuse, and some 
phases of army “entertainment” seemed 
to him a little obscure in their intent, 
so he jotted them down at random over a 
course of several concerts. 

At a certain camp in Canada it is the 
wont of well-meaning persons of “so- 
ciety” in the local towns to motor over 
to “entertain the boys.” It is done in 
a good spirit, and who can say that the 
boys do not appreciate it? They ap- 
plaud persistently, they give the closing 
three-cheers-and-a-tiger tor the artists, 
with lungs eloquent of field training, and 


they yell, delightedly: “Come over and 
see us again.” 

The “entertainment” begins when the 
local parson takes the chair, leads off in 
prayer or in quite unnecessary remarks 
about uplifting the army, and proceeds 
to introduce the “gang.” There is Miss 
Hildreth Rubinstein- Tompkins, — the 
chapel organist, who will accompany. 
There is, too, the reverend gentleman’s 
pale wife, who insists on singing and 
reciting the longest male parts from 
Shakespeare, and there is the local 
butcher, who sings baritone solos. (The 
visitors describe him as a “scream.’’) 
The butcher gentleman also sings duets 
with the parson’s pale wife. Miss 
Rubinstein-Tompkins plays “Hearts and 
Flowers” and “Poet and Peasant” with 
very few mistakes, and the chapel so- 
prano, Miss’ Llewellyn-Novello-Smith, 
chirps a few blithe things about spring 
and pink roses growing in sunlit gar- 
dens, and all is gay, ah-ah! But why 
do chapel sopranos always have sad 
faces and pink noses? Can’t they look 
a little more spring-like? And if the 
remainder of this article looks like an 
army questionnaire it is only because 
the author really seeks the light of 
Knowledge and Truth. 

In about 5000 words the reverend gen- 
tleman tells the boys exactly what they 
are fighting for, and what will happen 
to them if they don’t live according to 
the interpretation he places upon: the 


Baptist interpretation of the Hebrew 
Bible. They are now thoroughly alarmed, 
but expectant. By way of working the 
audience up to a high pitch of enthu- 
siasm such hymns as “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee,” “When the Roll Is Called Up 
Yonder I’ll Be There” and “Are You 
Going Tome To-night?” are sung. From 
these it would seem that the entire com- 
pany is expected to die very suddenly, 
and it commences to rain heavily on the 
tent, just to liven things up a bit. Fur- 
ther hymns follow, orthodox and other- 
wise, dealing with the glorious end of 
those who die in battle, and the reproach 
attaching to those who die in the gutter 
or in saloons, rather than in_ the 
trenches. The saints, they are assured, 
are particularly anxious to make friends 
with reformed characters who die in 
battle. 


And Then the Ballads Follow! 


The ballads are especially apt. The 
butcher-baritone sings “Many Brave 
Hearts Are Asleep in the Deep” and 
makes a terrific hit with the large draft 
booked to sail through the submarine 
zone next Monday, and a similarly com- 
plimentary reception follows “The 
Sailor’s Grave” and a doleful tragedy 
of song explaining just what the cap- 
tain said before he went down with the 
ship. While hilarity does not exactly 
scintillate after these efforts, it is quite 
clear that every man in the audience 
knows how it feels to be drowned slowly, 
and what to say while watching the 
women and children take to the life- 
boats. 

There follows a series of distressingly 
pathetic ballads about young knights in 
silver armor who have been clattering 
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up and down villages on beautiful ho: 
to the lasting regret of many beaut 
young village maidens who have pu 
false faith in the gentlemen encased 
hardware. The soprano tells of th 
things, her face growing sadder 
her sharp nose pinker the while. M 
of the knights promised to come }b 
wearing golden spurs and bring 
strange banners, but (generally ab 
verse 5) just as the audience is aw; 
ing the return of the Canned Knij 
with the banners and spurs and thi 
they find the poor girl has got tired 
waiting and has died. She gener: 
died “in shame!” Of course, a cert 
proportion of the ladies became nu 
outright and some of them went off » 
took vows and things, but none of th 
ever smiled again, and that is why t! 
figure so largely in songs to cheer 
soldiers. 


The Liver Figures in Lectures 


Then there are lectures on the Los; 
Art of Dyeing Persian Grass to ma 
it look like a Turkish rug, and diagram, 
on the screen tracing the modern tooth 
pick back to the main dining room of t 
Ark of Noah. , These are followed 
moving pictures of the effects of dri 
upon the human organs, and a photo 
graph of a Swiss cheese is thrown up: 
the screen with the calm statement tha: 
it is the liver of a South American hea‘ 
hunter after ninety years of canniba 
ism and glorious intoxication. The fa: 
that Canada is dry would seem to ini 
cate that the Swiss cheese liver is 
rarity in this part of the world, but t! 
lesson is driven home with telling forc. 
Captions are used like this: “This 
Means You!” “Does Your Liver Look 
Like This?” and “Are You Reall, 
Alive?” The men are so frightfully in 
terested that they cannot answer the: 
vital questions. It is a question whethe 
even the medical officer could help the 
lecturer with satisfactory replies. 

Another form of entertainment whic!) 
occurs at least once a week is the thril! 
ing, romantic drama _ entitled, “The 
Candy Shop,” played by Marie Pickle- 
feet and St. Francis Bushleague. Here 
the idea of the promoters seems to b: 
that all soldiers are either feeble-minde: 
children or just mindless nuts who won’ 
complain anyway. 

Why do these concerts always close 
with a duet for the butcher-baritone ani 
the parson’s pale wife, with the pink 
nosed lady at the piano? Why is that 
duet always very sad and slightly ot 
key? And why do they have to ac/, 
when singing that very old English duet 
about a gentleman offering his lady the 
Gate of Heaven or something equally 
valuable if she will only permit him to 
walk with her? Why didn’t he offer « 
high-powered car or a box at the opera’ 

Finally, why do the military authori 
ties permit two sergeants to get up on 
the platform and assist with a furtlie: 
duet about keeping watch on board ship’ 
One sailor sings in baritone to the sailo: 
aloft who happens to be a tenor. The 
tenor replies about the moon being full, 
and the sails being full, and the shi) 
riding merrily. Are the moon and the 
sails really full, or is there something 
the matter with the tenor? I have ofte: 
been to sea, but I never heard sailor: 
singing their impressions to each other, 
and I don’t believe there are any teno: 
sailors up aloft or anywhere else. 

And why does the pianist have to close 
all her programs with the “William Tell” 
Overture before playing “God Save the 
King”? And is it to be wondered at 
that after such a concert the men usually 
ask their officers, very anxiously, when 
the next draft leaves for France or 
Siberia? Are these’ entertainment: 
given to amuse the men or to stimulate 
their interest in getting overseas? 

Perhaps MUSICAL AMERICA or some 0! 
the “artists” themselves can answer a!! 
these questions. 





J. B. Wells Sings for Red Cross Workers 
in Columbus, Ohio 


John Barnes Wells, the tenor, was 1 
quested to remain over in Columbus, Oh 
after giving a recital there recently, to si: 
for the several hundred women who are e! 
ployed in shops and offices during the d 
and offer their services to the Red Cross 
the evening. Mr. Wells, seated at a piano 
the large work-room, sang a program which 
lasted nearly two hours. The occasion w:: 
under the direction of the War Camp Com 
munity Service. 





Ornstein to Give Two New York Re 
citals in One Week 
Leo Ornstein has now arranged to give 
two recitals at AZolian Hall instead of the 
one announced for Nov. 16. These recita!s 
will be given on Tuesday afternoon, No’ 
12, and Saturday afternoon, Nov. 16. 
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Jules Daiber Wants Government-Owned 
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How He Came to Enter Concert 
-jeld—Believes in American 
jingers—How to Do Away 
with the Unsatisfying ““Audi- 
tion’—War Breaking Down 
Our Provincialism 


By CLARE PEELER 


excellent illustration of Jules 
A Daiber’s type of personality met me 
at tue front door of his office. If I say 


that he met me with an impetuosity that 
suggested he might have been shot out 
from a gun, it is to accuse nobody. It 
merely happened that I was thirty sec- 
onds ahead of time; and nothing appar- 
ently is ever further from Mr. Daiber’s 
mind than to lose a perfectly good thirty 
seconds. He had evolved a little plan to 
shoot down to the sixth floor, hold a con- 
ference with the AXolian’s business man- 
ager and shoot up again inside of the 
thirty seconds, when I, unfortunately, 
plugged up the entrance. Nothing could 
show better the “live-wire’”’ ways of the 
youngest among the concert managers of 
the youngest of nations. Three-quarters 
of an hour in his vicinity was like being 


ina power house; the atmosphere was so 
charged with electricity. 

He is New York to the tips of his 
fingers: 
of the man of the big city; in his accent, 
in spite of his knowledge of five lan- 
guages ; in his ability to seize on a situa- 
tion promptly. Our talk was punctuated 
with telephone calls, as thus: 


Entering the Concert Field 


“I went into the managerial business 
because I had ideas that I thought could 
be well worked out there; and there’s a 
growing need to capitalize one’s ideas. 
When Mr. Dippel was in charge of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago branch of the Met- 
ropolitan Company I was associated with 
him in the business department eo 

The telephone rang. “At the ’phone,” 
Mr. Daiber answered and talked for a 
few minutes. Then he went on. 

“until the company became the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, with Campanini 
at the head; then I worked with Mr. 
Campanini. Every summer, in the com- 
pany’s interests, I went to Europe, where 
my knowledge of languages helped me to 
be of service. I’m an American, abso- 
lutely, of course; born and bred here. My 
father and mother were Alsatians, 
French-speaking, who came to this coun- 
try before I was born. I was taught Ger- 
man also, and both Spanish and Italian 
came rather easy to me, so it seemed 
natural to me, considering my love for 
music and drama, to gravitate toward 
the operatic business, and that in turn 
led me into the concert business. The 
person who is really responsible for my 
taking up the profession of manager, 
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in his appearance, which is that 














Jules Daiber, One of the Latest and Young- 
est Arrivals in the Concert-Manager’s 


Field 


The telephone rang. 

“Rosa Raisa,” Mr. Daiber continued, 
when he had finished talking. “There is 
a splendid, non-temperamental type of 
artist for you. I got interested in her 
career, as I had been interested in three 
or four others who would have liked me 
to manage them, but I didn’t find I could 
do the two things at once. So finally I 
decided to set up for myself, manage 
Miss Raisa, and in addition some Amer- 
ican singers in whose career I felt there 
was big promise. I have the greatest 
faith in the American singer, if properly 
managed. And I believe in not hiding 
their Americanism with a foreign name, 
at that. Some of them do; how they can 
still have the idea, with the careers of 
Louise Homer, Geraidine Farrar and 
Mary Garden, who is all but American, 
before them, I can’t see. And there’s 
Clarence Whitehill, whom I consider——” 

The telephone rang. 

“__a remarkable singer and am glad to 
have on my list,” he went on, a brief con- 
versation finished. 

“T think I apprehend the manager’s 
career from the dramatic, the personal, 
as well as the business side,” Mr. Daiber 
said, in answer to a comment. “People 
interest me; I believe in personalities as 
much as I do in voices. You must, in my 
judgment, have a natural tendency for a 
thing if you’re to make a success of it. 
No man will make a good engineer if 
he’s born with a tendency toward oratory, 
for instance.” 

The telephone rang. 


Admires American Singers 


“Recently,” Mr. Daiber resumed calmly, 
“Mr. Hinshaw asked me to help him with 
the business management of the Society 
for American singers. That fell in ex- 
actly with my ideas; and I am very glad 
to be associated with that——-”’ 

The telephone rang. 

“__delightful, and, I am glad to say, 
non-temperamental group of singers. 
American singers are apt to be very 
pleasant to deal with in a_ business 
fashion, by the way; because they do 
take themselves rather more calmly than 
the average foreigner does. On the stage 
they may be just as temperamental as 
anybody else; but off it, no.” 

“What do you think makes for success 
in your line?” 

“Honesty, loyalty and—now, don’t 
laugh—modesty. And nothing trains 
you in the last named like holding a 
subordinate position for a good, long 
while before you start out for yourself. 
You learn, as I did from observation, 
that advertisement is an excellent thing; 
but you must have the goods to deliver. 
You can only, for instance, protect a 
singer- - 

The telephone rang. 

“__yntil 8 p. m., when the curtain goes 
up, or the concert audience is assembled. 
After that time he has to——” 

The telephone rang. 

“__take care entirely of himself. But 
talking about taking care of artists, I 
have a great enthusiasm Pr 

And, having answered the telephone, 
Mr. Daiber explained that his enthusiasm 











Young American Manager Sees 


Need of Federalized Music— 
We Should Send Our Orches- 
tras and Opera Companies 
Abroad to Learn and to Teach, 
He Declares — Municipal 
Opera Houses a Necessity 


aforesaid was for governmental subsidy 
not only for opera houses but for sym- 
phony orchestras. In his many European 
visits he had an opportunity to study the 
governmental systems of the various 
countries; and nothing about those ap- 
pealed to him more than their care for 
the advancement of art and of artists. 
A singer, for instance, who could be 
heard at the Opéra Comique in Paris had 
an excellent chance to appear at the 
Grand Opera; an artist who “made good” 
at Frankfort or Dresden could aspire to 
being heard at Berlin. 


Auditions Unsatisfactory 


Mr. Daiber laid much stress, between 
telephone calls, on the unsatisfactoriness 
of the average audition. 

“A manager,” he said, “may hear one 
of the greatest of singers and totally 
misjudge him or her—in fact, it fre- 
quently happens that way—because of 
the lack of proper surroundings. That’s 
where the Society of American Singers” 
—A telephone call. 
comes in. A very brilliant 
young American singer was recently en- 
gaged for the Metropolitan because Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza happened to hear her with 
the American Singers in one of her roles. 
She had her audition in Switzerland and 
was not engaged. Why? It wasn’t pos- 
sible, it had happened, for her to do her- 
self 

(The telephone rang. Mr. Daiber in- 
formed the invisible one that he’d find 
his tickets at the box office.) 

" justice. One singer, and she was 
a good one, too, said to me once, ‘Why, 
all I could see or think of when I had 
my audition with Mr. So-and-So was 
just a pair of eyes—nothing else—his 
eyes staring at me, and taking every 
bit of inspiration out of me.’ Frequent- 
ly, the singers go on to the stage of an 
empty theater, all bare and forbidding- 
looking, with a few stage carpenters 
hammering in the distance, and some 
scrubwomen calling to one another, all 
of which they are expected to sing over. 
I’ve seen it lots of times. 














American and Foreign Products 


“What do I think about the war’s effect 
on American musical outlook? Before 
the war we were like most other coun- 
tries in my experience, mad about foreign 
things. It really didn’t matter whether 
they were much better or not; what was 
wanted was that they should be foreign. 
A man went into a restaurant and 
ordered Russian caviare and French wine 
or German beer or English ale or some 
other variety of foreign food or drink 
and felt rather -traveled and proud of 
being acquainted with these things. To 
order American ham and eggs didn’t 
seem to give him the same kind of thrill. 
His wife bought French perfume and 
Paris-made or copied gowns; his son got 
an English overcoat; his daughter wore 
Roman pearls. It was, of course, just 
the same way with his music. Made 
abroad, most of it, it had to be sung to 
him by artists who came from abroad. 


The Boston Symphony 


“At this very present minute what ails 
the Boston Symphony? Holes in its per- 
sonnel made by the dropping out of the 
aliens who have played in it for twenty 
years, to the exclusion of American-born 
musicians. And will they get an Ameri- 
can conductor for it. They will not. 

“American artists will presently reach 
that point,” Mr. Daiber observed, having 






answered the telephone, “where they will 
really be ashamed to change their names 
from the good American version. They 
will learn that Europe isn’t everything. 
Take the field of Japanese music, for in- 
stance. How much have we explored 
there? The Japanese Government is 
sending us over the conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society of Tokio, Koscak 
Yamada, who has been composing in the 
Occidental form of music; he is here that 
he and his orchestra may study America 
and American music. When will we send 
an American orchestra, headed by an 
American composer and conductor, to 
study the Japanese form of music? Yet 
that is the sort of thing we must do if 
we want to become musically, as we have 
become otherwise, less provincial and 
more——” 

(The telephone rang. A rehearsal was 
arranged for.) “ cosmopolitan. Dur- 
ing this war time, music has been ex- 
ploited by all of the nations. Musicians 
have been in France, Germany and Italy, 
as far as possible, kept from active mili- 
tary duty, even though many were 
anxious to go to the front. That has oc- 
curred to us, too, and we have begun to 
try to keep our musicians for the work 
they could best do. The result is that 
some of our soldiers have heard more 
music since they enlisted, at all these 
camp concerts and so on, than they ever 
did in their lives before. That all tends 
to develop in the nation what has always 
been strong, the——” 

(The telephone.) 

= musical sense. Regimental bands 
are being formed all over the country. 
When the war is over, the members of 
these bands are not going to throw away 
their instruments; they’ll want to play 
somewhere. 








Wants Secretary of Arts 


“Money is spent very freely for 
everything in America; but for nothing 
less freely than for art. I speak in rela- 
tive terms, of course. We ought to have 
a Cabinet department concerned with 
Art; a Secretary of Art is as important 
to the welfare of the country, stated in 
big terms, as a Secretary of Agriculture, 
any day. Then our Government could 
and would do, to point again to another 
country, what the French Government is 
doing when it sends Messager with the 
Conservatoire Orchestra over here. We 
have to call on some Maecenas to back 
our orchestras or opera companies if they 
want to go to foreign countries; and that 
ought not to be—— 

(Whereupon the telephone rang twice 
in succession by way of introducing a 
pleasing variety.) 

" in a country so wonderful as this 
one; so absolutely in the lead in all mat- 
ters which make for a country’s welfare. 
There is no earthly reason why we 
shouldn’t have opera houses in all of the 
smaller-large cities, and there are many 
reasons why we should have them, and 
why they should be owned and controlled 
by the Government. Just to pick two at 
random, the people of Louisville, Ky., 
ought not to need to go to Chicago or 
New York for their opera; Denver, Col., 
shouldn’t need to travel to the coast or 
East for theirs. 





Museum of Music 


“Here’s another thing. We ought to 
have a museum entirely devoted to the 
art of music; like the Opera Museum of 
Paris, only on a broader scale, covering 
all forms of musical art, musical produc- 
tions, musical instruments, pictures of 
great musical events and celebrities and 
things relating to musical history in gen- 
eral. Now there is a——” 

(The telephone rang.) 

“____movement on foot to start just 
such a museum; and considering that 
Europe has many of them, and that we 
Americans have to go to libraries or to 
small departments in our larger mu- 
seums, or to the private collections of 
individuals for such data, I’m heartily in 
favor of our having built and maintained 
at the nation’s expense, an edifice which 
would properly house all the things which 
would so greatly interest not only the 
music-composer, the music-specialist, as 
it were, but the students of music in 
general all over the country——” 

At which juncture the telephone rang, 





Charles W. Clark 


and the writer left. 
**Chicago 
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AFTERGLOWS. By F. Morris Class, Op. 8. 
(New York: Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


“Afterglows” is the title of Dr. Class’s 
most recent set of piano pieces, follow- 
ing his admirable “Intermezzi” and 
“Vignettes,” which were reviewed and 
praised in these columns at the time of 
their publication. 

Dr. Class has achieved another album 
of lovely compositions here, three, en- 
titled Impromptu, Ariette and Nocturne. 
The Impromptu is a modern Con brio, 
F Major, 3/4 time, surging in its pulse 
and built with a sure and firm touch. 
The second theme, d@ piacere, is lyrical 
and in the hands of a less sensitive har- 
monist than Dr. Class it might have be- 
come commonplace. But this composer 
understands well how to handle his ma- 
terial and avoid such a result. The coda 
is skilful and the four fortissimo chords 
before the final tonic are original and 
effective. 

A lyrical Adagietto is the Ariette, in 
G Major, 2/4 time, simply expressed, but 
harmonically fragrant. The six measure 
periods are deftly put and the synco- 
pated bass lends a rhythmic touch of in- 
dividuality. The final chords, this time 
pianissimo chords, are lovely and would 
do Roger Quilter or Cyril Scott great 
credit, as they do Dr. Class. 

Most engaging from the _ standpoint 
of harmony is the last piece of the suite, 
Nocturne, an Andante piacevole, in E 
Flat Major, 3/4 time, in which Dr. Class 
explores with extraordinary brilliance 
the keys related and unrelated to his 
starting point, E Flat. To us it is not 
as nocturnal as some nocturnes we know, 
but this is not at all against it. The 
important thing is that it is a fine com- 
position, one that convinces us that Dr. 
Class is ever progressing as one of the 
most gifted and interesting composers in 
our land. He writes for the piano as 
though he loved it, not as though he felt 
that a composer must write something 
in addition to his songs, as so many com- 
posers do. It is to be hoped that his 
“Afterglows” will come to a hearing at 
the hands of some of our best concert 
pianists this season. They deserve to be 
played from coast to coast. 

There is a dedication: “In memory 
of Arthur Howell Wilson, dead in France 
in his country’s service.” Mr. Wilson 
was a young Philadelphia. pianist of rare 
talent, a friend of Dr. Class’s, who was 
killed last spring in aviation in France, 
thus ending a career that promised much 
for the future. To his memory Dr. Class 
has paid a fitting tribute in his “After- 
glows.” And it might be added that the 
dedication explains the elegiac note 
which we find in certain places in the 
three pieces. Perhaps Dr. Class did not 
even express this note consciously, but 
it is there nevertheless. 


* * ® 


“FIVE SONGS FROM THE CHINESE 
POETS.” By Granville Bantock. (Lon- 
don: J. & W. Chester.) 


L. Cranmer-Byng’s English versions 
of Chinese poets have again attracted a 
contemporary composer, this time no 
less a personage than Mr. Bantock. This 
distinguished British composer, who is 
an authority on the music of the East, 
has written five songs which are brought 
out in an album, settings of Cranmer- 
Byng translations found in the books, 
“A Lute of Jade” and “The Feast of 
Lanterns.” 

We would not dare for a moment to 
doubt the authenticity of Mr. Bantock’s 


music, @ la Chinoise. He knows more 
about that than we do, we are certain. 
But as interesting songs we cannot mus- 
ter up much enthusiasm about what he 
has written. There are fine sections in 
such songs as “The Ghost Road” and 
“The Celestial Weaver,” but, as a whole, 
the songs leave us somewhat cold. Mr. 
Bantock’s music has always seemed to 
us frankly post-Wagnerian; perhaps 
that is why we find him less acceptable 
when he writes, as he does here, in the 
idiom of a post-Debussyan, or better, 
contemporary French composer. 

The songs are issued with English 
texts and also French translations of the 
poems. There is a dedication to Alvin 
Langdon Coburn, a friend of Mr. Ban- 
tock’s; Mr. Coburn is responsible for a 
very “celestial” but unattractive cover 
design which graces the volume. 

* * * 


“SEA IDYL.” 
toches (Puppets).’’ 


By Tadeusz larecki. ‘‘Fan- 
By Francis Hendriks, 
Op. 38,, No. 2 “The Dance of Pan,’’ 
‘‘Mystic Chimes.” By Georges Clerbois, 
Op. 2. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


These are all recital pieces for the 
piano. The “Sea Idyl,” by Tadeusz Iar- 
ecki, reveals a new composer, the same one 
who recently was the winner of the prize 
offered by Mrs. F. 8S. Coolidge for the best 
string quartet submitted to her compe- 
tition. Mr. Iarecki writes in the Gallic 
idiom with no little success. His “Sea 
Idyl” is a good bit of impressionism, not 
unusual in quality, but rather well exe- 
cuted. “-It is dedicated to Louise 
Llewellyn. 

Mr. Hendriks is always engaging and 
his “Fantoches” is no exception to his 
other compositions. It is in 13/8 time 
and very cleverly carried out. 

The “Two Impressions” of Mr. Cler- 
bois are of distinct worth, “The Dance 
of Pan” being an air de ballet of per- 
suasive character, recalling the “L’Aprés- 
midi” of Debussy, while “Mystic 
Chimes” is one of the best conceptions 
of bells for the piano that we have seen 
in a long time. Mr. Clerbois is a young 
Belgian composer now resident in Amer- 
ica, if we are not mistaken. We will 
look to his future works with interest, 
for he seems to have something worth 


while to say. 
"eS = 


“THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM.” ‘“Reci- 
tative and Aria.’”’ “The Lord’s Prayer.’’ 
“The One Hundred and Twenty-first 
Psalm.’’ ‘‘The One Hundredth Psalm.” ‘1 
Am the Good Shepherd.” By Odessa D. 
Sterling. (Seattle: Sterling Publishing Co.) 


These are six sacred songs for a solo 
voice with piano or organ accompani- 
ment, written on very conventional lines. 
Some of them contain melodic ideas that 
are passable enough, though they are 
marred by the distinctly amateurish 
manner in which they are set down. In 


_ the hands of a composer who knew how 


to write, these songs might have been 
acceptable. As they stand, they are 
all of them so crude and unmusicianly 
as to make further discussion unneces- 
sary. 
eS 
“THE SEA-LIMITS,” “Sudden Light,” ‘‘The 
Stream’s Secret.’’ By Florence Newell 
Barbour. (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Mrs. Barbour has chosen three beau- 
tiful Dante Gabriel Rossetti poems and 
has made creditable songs of them. Un- 
less we are mistaken, they are the first 
recital songs we have seen from this 
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composer’s pen, her compositions being 
largely for the piano. 

“The Sea-Limits” is the best of the 
three, having more of quality and indi- 
viduality than the others. It has also 
harmonic interest, which the others lack. 
The workmanship is praiseworthy and 
we would think that with more experi- 
ence in this department of composition 
Mrs. Barbour might achieve wholly ad- 
mirable results. The songs are issued 
in high and medium keys. 


* * * 


“WHEN PERSHING’S MEN GO MARCH- 
ING INTO PICARDY.” By James H. Rog- 
ers. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Contrary to our policy of omitting 
critical comment on war-songs, we are 
giving space to this splendid work of 
Mr. Rogers, a setting of a vibrant poem 
by the gifted Dana Burnet. This is one 
of the best things of its kind that has 
appeared, and we feel, therefore, that 
it is entitled to notice. It is no ordinary 
patriotic song, but a finely conceived 
marching song, in which Mr. Rogers has 
written some of the most effective music 
that we have seen from his pen in a year 
or more. There. is nothing common 
about the song,.despite the. fact that 
it is straightforward and solid in its in- 
flections. The text is well set, the-climax 
sanely and honestly built <up and -the 
effect of the son 
an audience in these days of war and 
battle. The song is issued in three keys, 
high, medium and low, and is being sung 
by John McCormack, who introduced it 
at the New York ‘Hippodrome on Sept. 
22 at the benefit concert for the “Fight- 
ing Sixty-ninth” Regiment. 


* * * 


“SURRENDER.” By Herbert Fryer. “Credo!”’ 
By Alexandre Georges. (New York: G. 
Schirmer.) 


It is some time since any music by 


Herbert Fryer has come to our notice. © 


When he was living among us in New 
York several of his admirable songs 
were issued, but this is the first, if we 
err not, that has appeared since his re- 
turn in 1915 to his native England to 
enter the army. ~ 

His “Surrender,” to a poem by Amelia 
Josephine Burr, is a song of emotional 
warmth, written, as Mr. Fryer always 
writes, with beauty of design and sub- 
jective understanding. The workman- 
ship is of the kind that makes us hope- 
ful for the future of music, for it is 
carried out with eye skill and im- 
peccable taste. It is a song that should 
be heard on recital programs this win- 
ter. High and low editions are issued. 

We would like to record as much for 
M. Georges’s song, “Credo!” for it deals 
with a thing very dear to our hearts, 
namely, France, and is dedicated “To 
France, the Immortal.” But M. Georges, 
like many other excellent composers, has 
not written a significant piece of music 
in attempting at this time to voice his 
love for la patrie. The flow is halting, 
the song is too long and it hardly begins 
to express the poem by E. Herbomez, of 
which it is a setting. One notes with 
amazement the similarity between the 
main theme of the song and the opening 
of the Prelude to the third act of Wag- 
ner’s “Meistersinger,” in addition to the 
melodic phrase, which is almost identical, 
the same key, B Flat Major, and the 
same kind of time, 4/4, are employed. 
An excellent English version has been 
prepared by the versatile American com- 
poser, Deems Taylor. The song may be 
sung by a dramatic soprano, a mezzo or 
a baritone; it has a long range, from 
low B Flat to G above the staff. 

a. ee. hh 





Brooklyn Conservatory Offers Scholar- 
ships 


The Brooklyn Conservatory of Music 
has announced that six free and six part 
scholarships will be awarded to excep- 
tionally talented students who have not 
the financial means of securing a musical 
education. This is a result of a recently 
acquiréd endowment fund known as the. 
Sara R. Whitelaw Endowment Fund. 
There are two free and two part schol- 
arships in piano and the same in voice 
culture and violin. Competitive exami- 
nations for the scholarship will be held 
at the conservatory early in October, the 
dates to be announced later. ais 





Louis Simmions Resumes Work 


Louis Simmions, the New York vocal in- 
structor, has resumed his teaching for the 
season at his studio on Fifth Avenue. Mr. 
Simmions, in addition to his work at his 
studio, will take charge of the vocal teach- 
ing at Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. This is the third year 
of his connection with this tmstitution. 
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EDITH 


EVANS 


Accompanist 


on Tour with 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 


past three seasons 


What Critics Say: 


A clever accompanist.’ 


Max Smith, N. Y. American. 
*. . . An unusual accompanist.” 
Boston Advertiser. 


wi . An excellent accompanist 
Karlton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


“Miss Evans played the accompaniments 
well indeed. The singer seems to appre- 
ciate her good fortune in finding so effi- 
cient a collaborator.” 

Santley Faye, Chicago Daily News. 


“The piano accompaniment to the Erl 
Konig, the bane of many an accompanist, 
was played in a manner entirely in keeping 
with the unusual quality of the vocal per- 
formance—and right here it may be said 
that Edith Evans is an accompanist whose 
equal is seldom seen hereabouts. All too 
little credit is given the artist who sits at 
the piano and provides the sympathetic 
musical setting for the vocalist. "There are 
many good accompanists, but few who are 
extraordinary. In the latter class we un- 
hesitatingly place Edith Evans.’ 

Providence (R. I.) Journal. 


7 ; Ever sympathetic, playing with 
much ‘nicety of execution and delicacy.’ 
J. MacB., Washington Times. 


*  , . Accompanied with real skill and 
insight.” 
Baltimore Sun. 


eS Ne nee ae. discriminating and 
sympathetic accompanist.”’ 


James Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“In Edith Evans, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
has acquired a treasure. Her variations of 
tone color, pearly ornaments and resonant 
chords added distinctly to the musical ef- 
fect of the whole.” 

A. L. H., Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Sharing equally with Mme. Schumann- 
Heink in the powerful interpretation of 
Schubert’s Erl King, artistically, easily one 
of the supreme moments of the evening, 
was Miss Buaee at the piano. A technique 
as refreshing as it was swift and sure re- 
vealed a sympathetic interpretation well 
interwoven with her art. A range and a 
delicate shading in lighter numbers, ‘Die 
Forelle’ and Chadwick’s Danza, showed 
poise and ease and added very materially 
to these pretty renditions.” 

Pittsburgh Sun. 


““The beauty of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
singing was ably supplemented by the ex- 
cellent 
Evans. Miss Evans has a touch of un- 
usual lightness and the pleasure derived 
from her limited performance brought the 
wish that she might be heard in a solo 
number.” 

Indianapolis Star. 


“Mme. Schumann-Heink brought with 
her an accompanist new to Buffalo, Miss 
Edith Evans, and an exceedingly capable 
one. She made the piano a thoroughly in- 
tegral part of the artistic whole and played 
with the utmost sympathy, charm of tone 
and sense of balance.” 


Buffalo Express. 
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UENOS AYRES faces a return to the 
merry days of opera war next year. 
Until within the last three or four years 
keen rivalry between pretty evenly 
matched companies regularly lent spice 
to the opera season in the Argentine’s 
wealthy and opera-loving capital, while 
occasionally there was even a three-cor- 


nered fight for the public’s patronage. 
Latterly the Colon has reigned supreme, 
and occasional attempts to contest its 
pre-eminence have ended in disaster. 

Next spring, however, the Coion will 
pass into new hands. For several years 
past the Italian firm of impresarios, Du 
Kosa and Mocchi, has heid the Colon 
concession from the municipality, but, 
that having expired, the city fathers put 
forward certain stipulations to be ac- 
cepted before they would renew the 
agreement. Du Rosa and Mocchi asked 
an extension of time in which to consider 
the situation, but this was not granted. 
The concession was offered for public 
bidding and duly awarded to Camillo 
Bonetti, one of six applicants. 

Whereupon Du Rosa and Mocchi, not 
willing to be elbowed out of a profitable 
field, promptly leased the Coliseum for 
next Summer and arranged to hold a 
rival season there. 

The new Colon director, Bonetti, an- 
nounces that he has engaged Tullio Sera- 
fin as his chef d’orchestre, but Du Rosa 
and Mocchi hold the trump card as far 
as singers are concerned in having signed 
up Enrico Caruso for the Coliseum. 
Moreover, they have retained the prin- 
cipal favorites of the company they have 
had at the Colon this year, including 
Giulio Crimi, the tenor, and Luigi Monte- 
santo, the new baritone, both of whom 
are to be heard at the Metropolitan this 
winter. Tilo Schipa, perhaps the most 
conspicuous of the younger tenors on the 
Italian stage just now, and the Italian 
basso, Nazzaro de Angelis, are also to 
sing for them. 

A sharp turn upwards may be ex- 
pected by the rival impresarios in the 
salaries demanded by stars for whose 
services both may bid. Meanwhile, the 
Argentine capital’s opera-patrons will 
undoubtedly look forward to their next 
season with an interest all the keener 


for the opera war promised. 
+ aK So 


Opera in English to 30,000,000 Persons 


During its fifty years of public service 
the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company has 
presented grand opera in English to well 
over 30000,000 persons! This rather 
startling fact is proclaimed by the pres- 
ent controlling directors of the company, 
Mrs. Carl Rosa and Alfred Van Noor- 
den, in announcing early autumn engage- 
ments at well-appointed theatres in Lon- 
don suburbs. 

It is a fact of immense significance 
as bearing on the gradual training and 
building up of an opera public in Eng- 
land. This veteran organization, the old- 
est of its kind, has patiently plodded 
along for half a century, regularly mak- 
ing the rounds of the cities and larger 
towns in the Provinces, giving creditable 
performances—scenically unpretentious 
but musically sincere—of a steadily ex- 
panding répertoire and cradling singers 
for a larger future in a larger frame, 
for many a singer who has appeared on 
the Covent Garden stage served his, or 
her, apprenticeship in the Carl Rosa 
ranks. 

Not even the war could discourage the 
directors of this company. They have 
persisted in carrying on in the face of the 
most disheartening conditions, and there 
is every indication that they intend to do 
so indefinitely. 

Of all the itinerant English opera 
companies only the Carl Rosa and Moody- 
Manners organization had succeeded in 
making opera in the vernacular pay un- 
til Sir Thomas Beecham’s star rose above 
the horizon. And if now Sir Thomas’s 
more pretentious productions. backed, as 
they are. by the Beecham pill m'llions, 
eclipse all other productions of opera in 
English at popular prices, the wealthy 
conductor-impresario should not forget 


how much of the patronage accorded him 
he owes to the pioneer work of the Carl 
Rosa and Moody-Manners companies. 


* * * 
Siloti Undaunted by Vicissitudes 


News of the prominent Russian mu- 
sicians is eagerly awaited nowadays by 
their friends in the Allied countries. 
Robin St. Legge, the London critic, wel- 
comes a letter he has had from a pupil 
of Alexandre Siloti bearing tidings of 
that eminent figure in Russia’s music 
world. 

Siloti was giving concerts in Petrograd 





ionable resort patronized by Spanish roy- 
alty. 

Indeed, this remarkable institution, 
which has always been a greater popular 
favorite than the Opéra itself, made a 
summer record of giving within the 
space of forty days fifty-six perform- 
ances—thirty-two in Paris and twenty- 
four in’ Biarritz. At the same time it 
went ahead at high pressure with prep- 
arations for the new fall and winter 
season—rehearsals for “Louise” and 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” with new casts 


and settings, for the revivals of Mes- 
sager’s “Fortunio” 


and Lazzari’s “La 
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Y. M. C. A. GIVES GARDEN PARTY IN THE TUILERIES 


The Y. M. C. A. Recently Gave a Garden Party in the Tuileries for the Benefit of People 
Who Had Their Homes Destroyed by the German Super-gun. The Violinist Shown 
in the Illustration Is Playing One of the Popular American War Songs. 


as recently as last May, it seems, and in 
all probability, he will at least make an 
attempt to continue them this season. 
As the Salle de la Noblesse was occupied 
by soldiers at the time his concerts in the 
Spring took place in the Lutheran 
Church. 

Earlier in the year Siloti was still 
prosecuting his work in making a special 
edition of Bach, and in working out the 
details of a scheme for supplying the 
village schools with cheap, appealing and 
good selections from the musical classics 
—including Purcell’s “Dido.” Surely a 
magnificent instance of the triumph 
of mind over matter. For Mme. Siloti’s 
finances were largely invested in land in 
Moscow, and as all the land was nation- 
alized, the Siloti family were compelled, 
in order to live, to sell plate, furniture, 
pictures and even clothes. 

* aK es 


No Vacation for Paris Opéra Comique 


Unlike the Paris Opéra, the Opéra 
Comique did not close its doors for the 
summer. It reduced its schedule but 
little and even continued its ministra- 
tions in its home city while sending its 
singers down to Biarritz in shifts to 
carry on a special season at that fash- 


Lépreuse” and for the novelties to be 
given this year. 

When the company opened its season 
at Biarritz with “Werther” the little 
Municipal Theater there, which seats 
only 500 persons, held an audience that 
had paid $1,560 at the box office—a 
record sum in its history for one per- 
formance. Léon Beyle, a tenor now 
much in evidence at the Opéra Comique, 
sang the name part, to the Charlotte of 
Mlle. Brohly. 

This year’s revival of “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” will have two young singers 
hitherto practically unknown as _ pro- 
tagonists. The new Mélisande will be 
Mile. Vuilbert, and the new Pelléas a 
young tenor named Parmentier. 

* * * 
Montesanto Sings “Don Giovanni” 


Luigi Montesanto, the Metropolitan’s 
new Italian baritone, strengthened his 
hold on the Buenos Ayres public before 
the recent season at the Colon closed by 
his impersonation of Don Giovanni. He 
had already found favor with his Rigo- 
letto and Tonio, but in Mozart’s master- 
piece he seems to have excelled himself, 
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to judge by the reports that have reached 
the Corriere di Milano. 
* oK * 


Cilea Writing a New Opera 


Still another new Italian opera is an- 
nounced. Cilea, whose name was made 
known to the Metropolitan’s patrons by 
the late Heinrich Conried, has taken in 
hand Bataille’s “Falena”, which Gioac- 
chino Forzano has been commissioned to 
mould into a suitable opera libretto. 

Thus far Cilea has been, to all intents 
and purposes, a one-opera man. Not a 
prolific writer at best, he has succeeded 
as yet in producing only one work that 
has caught the popular fancy in any ap- 
preciable degree. That work is “Adriana 
Lecouvreur.” 

* * * 

Beecham Ballet as Rival to Russians 


An interesting bit of ballet competi- 
tion has been offering diversion to the 
patrons of London’s leading vaudeville 
houses. Diaghileff’s famous troupe of 
Russian dancers having launched a 
“two-a-day” season at the Coliseum with 
considerable éclat, the Palladium engaged 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s Opera Ballet for 
a three weeks’ season. 
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From this it would appear that the 
ballet corps of Sir Thomas’ Engfish 
Opera Company has now been developed 
to a point where it can be regarded as 
an independent entity, capable of chal- 
lenging comparison with the most cele- 
brated traveling company of Russian 
dancers. The conductors for this ballet 
season at the Palladium are the regular 
Beecham conductors, Percy Pitt, Eugene 
Goossens, Julius Harrison and Wynne 
Reeves. 

A recent singer at the Coliseum, where 
the Diaghileff dancers devoted their first 
week’s afternoons to “Cleopatra” and 
evenings to “The Good-Humored Ladies”, 
was the contralto, Ethel Hook, one of the 
three sisters of the more celebrated Clara 
Butt. * * * 


The Passing of the Hurdy-Gurdy 


What has become of the hurdy-gurdy? 
Not the barrel organ, with which it is 
frequently confused, but the real hurdy- 
gurdy, or vielle, as it is known to the 
French. Only one has been seen in the 
streets of New York within recent years 
and the prospects are that within a very 
short time this ancient instrument will 
be as extinct as the dodo. And yet time 
was when composers took it seriously 
enough to write music especially for it. 

In London it used to be a common 
thing to hear-.a hurdy-gurdy in the 
streets, but of late years there has been 
only one left, with a blind performer, 
and it may have dropped out by this 
time. He was not a good player, but 
there was a French player there in the 
sixties or seventies who is said to have 
been a master of his instrument. 

The hurdy-gurdy, or vielle, London 
Musical Opinion points out, in differ- 
entiating it from the barrel organ, is a 
stringed instrument played by a re- 
volving wheel. The wheel is covered 
with rosin, and the strings are thus set 
in vibration. The notes are produced 
by the stopping of the strings by means 
of a clavier on the finger-board, and 
other strings in addition provide a drone 
bass. 

Early in the eighteenth century the 
vielle had a considerable vogue in France, 
much as the harp had during the period 
of the First Empire. Many of the French 
vielles of that period are beautiful and 
artistic productions. In the hands of a 
skilled performer the hurdy-gurdy is not 
destitute of musical value. The stac- 
cato with the wheel is surprisingly bril- 
liant; the defect of the instrument for 
the listener is its monotony of force and 
intonation, and for the player the ex- 
treme fatigue which the rotary motion 
induces in the muscles of the right arm. 

A scholarly little pamphlet upon the 
instrument entitled “Dissertation His- 
torique sur la Vielle,” by Antoine Ter- 
rason, was published in 1741. At about 
the same period Michel Corrette wrote a 
method for the instrument; a copy exists 
at Rouen and another in the Musée of 
the Paris Conservatoire. Many of the 
less important French composers of the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and 
some indeed of higher rank, occupied 
themselves in writing pieces for this in- 
strument during its period of favor. 

o* K * 


Concerts for London Hospitals 


Orchestral concerts seem to be becom- 
ing a regular feature of hospital life in 
London, if the case of the First London 
General Hospital is a typical one. At 
that institution concerts by an orchestra 
are now of frequent occurrence. The 
conductor, David Lenine, provides pro- 
grams of bright and appealing music, 
drawing plentifully upon the works of 
British composers in arranging them. 

a & 





Dagmar Rybner’s Engage- 
ment 

Dr. Cornelius Rybner of the Depart- 

ment of Music at Columbia University 


Announce 
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torical romance of the Italy of the gj 
teenth century. It will be sung by 
cast of the best artists obtainable a; 
the entire production will be direct; 
and conducted by Maestro Barbera, : 
a benefit to be given by a committee . 
prominent Italians, including Dr. Vj, 
done and Edward Parisi, for the esta 
lishment of a permanent Italian hospit: 
in Brooklyn. A. T. § 


Another song cycle has been dedicated 
Reinald Werrenrath. He has been the 
spiration of David Stanley Smith, who } 
written a cycle of songs called ‘Portrait 
There are five songs, entitled ‘‘Nod,” ‘ 
Susan,” “Rachel,” “Alone,” and “The Sca) 
crow,” written to poems by Walter de 
Mare. Still in manuscript form, they y 
be sung at Mr. Werrenrath’s first New Y« 
recital of the season at AXolian Hall on Su 
day afternoon, Oct. 20, when he is prese: 
ing his first all-English program. 


and Mrs. Rybner announce the engage- 
ment of Dagmar de Corval Rybner, 
their daughter, to Paul De Blois Laigh- 
ton of New York, a member of the Ser- 
bian Unit of the American Red Cross. 
Miss Rybner is known as a composer, 
pianist and singer, and has appeared at 
concerts and given recitals in New York 
and other cities. 








New Italian Opera by Francesca Bar- 
bera to Be Given in Brooklyn 


A new Italian opera, by Francesca 
Barbera, who is composer of the ora- 
torio, “The Passion of Christ,” which 
had its first hearing in Brooklyn at the 
old Academy of Music, is to have its 
premier performance at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, on Oct. 31. The new 
opera, “Graziella,” is really a lyric epi- 
sode and is based on the work of the 
same name by La Martine. It is a his- 
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Our Cartoonist Takes His Sketchbook to “Il Barbiere” 








HIS is how “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” looked 
to Gianni Viafora when he saw the San 
Carlo artists romp through the opera during 
On the left may be 


their New York season. 








seen Berta, the maid, whose good right arm is 


wielding not an implement of war but a feather duster. 


of Romeo Boscacci as Count Almaviva. 


in possession of a bright idea at the right of Don Basilio. 


Next is a veracious portrait 
His soulful glance shows that he was caught 
by the cartoonist before he got within kissing range of the fair Rosina, who appears 


Royer’s Figaro is shown 


playing postman, and the figure at the extreme right is not an angel-child borrowed 


from a Sunday supplement funny page but Natale Cervi as Dr. Bartola. 


Mr. Merola 





and Mr. Gallo are pictured for good measure and also because, as conductor and im- 
presario, they were largely responsible for the evening’s entertainment. 





HINKLE BEGINS THE SEASON 


Following Recent Success, Soprano 
Opens New Year Auspiciously 


Florence Hinkle stepped back into the 
concert field last season under the most 
auspicious circumstances after an absence 
of two years, and proved that she is still, 
as before, one of the foremost American 
singers. When the announcement that 
Miss Hinkle was ready to resume her 
concert and recital work was made re- 
quests poured in from all over the coun- 
try for her services, and despite the late- 
ness of the season she was heard at some 
of the most important concerts of the 
year. 

Starting in March, the soprano had 
a tour of recitals in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, appearing with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra the latter part 
of the month on two occasions, when she 
sang the soprano rdéle in Bach’s “Passion 
According to St. Matthew.” Recitals in 
Missouri, Wisconsin and Georgia, and a 
tour through Texas mainly for the pur- 
pose of singing for our fighting men, fol- 
lowed. Miss Hinkle went the round of 
the cantonments at Camp McArthur and 
sang at all the Y. M. C. A. houses. She 
afterward made two appearances, the 
first in May, as soprano soloist at the 
Cincinnati Festival, and the second in 
June, at the Norwalk, Conn., Festival. 

Miss Hinkle began her 1918-19 season 
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as soloist of the first Sunday night con- 
cert given at the Park Theater by the 
Society of American Singers. Her part 
of the program included English songs 
and a delightful interpretation of the 
aria from “Louise,” in which she dis- 
played a smooth, pure, rich quality of 
voice which brought her round after 
round of applause. 


LOS ANGELES WAR WORK 








Musicians of City Called to Various 
Activities in the Camps 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 30.—Clyde 
Collison, formerly organist of one of the 
Los Angeles churches, was expecting to 
go to France with his hospital unit from 
Camp Kearney, but his success in or- 
ganizing a glee club at the camp caused 
him to be held there, much to his disgust, 
to organize other singing bodies as the 
troops came into Kearney. 

Joseph P. Dupuy is another man whose 
variety of abilities has brought him dis- 
appointment. He is a chorus leader and 
teacher of long experience, and on enter- 
ing Y. M. C. A. work expected to be sent 
to France. But he was requisitioned by 
the management at Camp Kearney to 
teach coloquial French and will be the 
head of the French language depart- 
ment. He will return to Los Angeles 
from Friday to Monday, enabling him to 
continue the leadership of the Orpheus 
Club and the choir of the First U. P. 
Church, and also keep up the lessons of 
a few favorite pupils. 

Newell Parker. formerly organist of 
one of the largest churches on the Pa- 
cific Coast, the First Methodist of Los 
Angeles, is with a hospital unit in 
France, and on Sundays takes his little 
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folding organ and « quartet of his hos- 
pital mates and sings for the men lying 
in each ward of an immense hospital. 
One of the quartet writes home of the 
pitiably wounded, but smiling, men lis- 
tening with eager ears for the tunes and 
hymns from home. W.F. G. 





Richard Czerwonky to Give Recital in 
New York 


CHICAGO, Oct. 5.—A _ recent addition 
to the musical life of Chicago is Richard 


Czerwonky, who comes here after hav- 
ing been for nine years concertmaster of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Before that he was second concertmaster 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. His 
New York recital will take place on Nov. 
13 at Afolian Hall, under the manage- 
ment of the Wolfsohn Bureau. 

During the coming season he will head 
the violin department of the Bush Con- 
servatory, but will also appear in a num- 
ber of concerts and recitals. 

M. A. M. 
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WAR IN CINCINNATI 
MUSICAL CIRCLES 


Supporters and Opponents of 
Gustav Clemens Wage 
Bitter Battle 


CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 5.—This city 
has had an interesting experience, which 
might be properly termed “music and the 
war.” In fact, Cincinnati has gone 
through a war of its own in its musical 
circles and the end is not yet in sight. 

Ten years ago the Cincinnati Musi- 
cians’ Club, whose membership consisted 
of the leading musicians of the city and 
vicinity, was founded principally for the 
purpose of fostering the art and for 
pleasant personal social intercourse. 
During all these years the club has been 
true to its avowed purposes and has be- 
come one of the greatest factors in the 
local musical life. Many of the world’s 


most famous artists have been guests 
within its hospitable walls, and many a 
work hitherto unknown in the city has 
been performed on occasion of the month- 
ly meetings for the first time in this mu- 
sical center. So everything went along 
smoothly, when suddenly the war with 
Germany appeared on the scene. As far 
as the Musicians’ Club is concerned the 
results were not immediately apparent. 
It continued upon the even tenor of its 
way, doing its patriotic duty by its 
country enthusiastically and without re- 
serve, subscribing what it could to the 
various war funds and bonds willingly 
and whole heartedly. Things went along 
thus merrily until late last spring. Then 
suddenly came along the bolt out of the 
clear sky. 

It seems that the “Schlaraffia,” a well- 
known society recruited principally from 
the ranks of actors, literary men, musi- 
cians and the like, had a lodge in Cin- 
cinnati. The society was founded years 
ago at Prague, Bohemia, and has spread 
until now it exists over the whole civil- 
ized world. The rites of the organiza- 
tion and its form constitute a parody on 
the customs of the European courts of 
the Middle Ages. Among the members 
of the Cincinnati “Burg” (lodge) is Gus- 
tav Clemens, well known as being con- 
nected with the Public School Depart- 
ment of the city. Mr. Clemens was also 
a member of the Musicians’ Club. 

Among the members of the “Schlaraf- 
fia” were a number of the members of 
the local German Theater Company, who 
had as yet not attained citizenship and 
consequently were supposed to abide by 
the decision of the Government and avoid 
certain zones, which for them were re- 
stricted ones. This they had evidently 
forgotten, so one fine evening in the 
spring wended their peaceful way to a 
meeting of the “Schlaraffia.” As they 
later discovered to their sorrow the meet- 
ing place happened to be in one of the 
restricted districts. It happened that the 
local Department of Justice officials had 
obtained wind of the affair, with the re- 
sult that officers were sent to the spot 
to bring in the recalcitrant German 
Thespians, which they promptly did. 
The German actors were detained at the 
Dayton jail for some weeks and then re- 
leased. 

But, strange to relate, on that evening 
Gustav Clemens happened to be one of 
the presiding officers at the carrying out 
of the ritual of the society, and although 
he was not molested by the officers, it is 
still stranger that the daily papers of 
the next morning had his name embla- 
zoned all over their front page. Musicians 
and other residents of the city wrought 
themselves up into a frenzy of excite- 
ment. Voices for and against Clemens 
were heard on all sides. Finally, owing 
to the insistence of a portion of the pub- 
lic, Clemens was suspended from his con- 
nection with the public schools until his 
case should have been investigated. This 
was speedily done and Clemens was at 
once reinstated in his position with a 





complete exoneration from all charges 
brought against him. In the meantime 
the Department of Justice had been in- 
vestigating the affair itself, in the end 
reaching the same result. In spite of 
these results, it seems that certain local 
musicians were not satisfied with the 
outcome of the investigations. These 
gentlemen were all members of the Mu- 
sicians’ Club, most of them members of 
the faculty of a local musical institution. 
Two of them undertook to circulate for 
signatures among the club members a 
petition to the Board of Directors of the 
Club, asking these to demand the resig- 
nation of Mr. Clemens and failing to get 
results to expell the latter. After an 
argument of some length, during which 
it became apparent that the majority of 
the directors had no such intention, it 
was finally decided that the board had 
no’ jurisdiction in the matter, which 
should be brought up at the next regular 
meeting. This meeting took place last 
evening. It was found that all the mem- 
bers who had signed the petition against 
Clemens had sent in their resignations, 
which were accepted without further 
comment. As to Clemens, who in order 
not to embarrass the club had in the 
meanwhile sent in his own resignation, a 
long debate arose, everybody present 
showing the greatest sympathy and 
friendly feeling toward Clemens. One 
of the views expressed favored absolute 
refusal to accept Clemens’s resignation. 
Others thought that, owing to the pres- 
ent state and excitability of public opin- 
ion, it might be best to accept the resig- 
nation, with special emphasis upon its 
being accepted with greatest regrets. 
The latter view was carried by a major- 
ity of one. 

Thus ends—but only temporarily—one 
of the most interesting happenings in 
local musical circles for some years. 
Nobody believes that the matter will rest 
for any length of time as it is. There 
seems too bitter a feeling over the affair 
and many rumors of continuation of hos- 
tilities are heard on all sides. It has 
even been stated, more or less definitely, 
that some of our local institutions are 
engaged on opposite sides of the strife. 

Louis Schwebel of the faculty of the 
Conservatory of Music is now, owing to 
his petition and a court order, known as 
Louis Saverne. L. G. S. 





OPERA IN COLLEGIATE COURSE 





Hunter College of City of New York 
Gives Works in Lectures 


Under the direction of Dr. Henry T. 
Fleck a unique and interesting addition 
has been made to the work of the regular 
college course of Hunter College of the 
City of New York. It consists of lec- 
tures on opera, illustrated by artists of 
experience; in the singing of solo and 
ensemble numbers. This is the first time 
that such lectures have been made part 
of the regular course of any college. 
The educational plan of most such in- 
stitutions makes no allowance for the 
public at large, according to Dr. Fleck’s 
contention, and in his feeling the privi- 
leges of the auditorium for the hearing 
and study of music should be so ex- 
tended. 

No fee is charged to those persons 
desiring to attend, but all must register 
in regular fashion. The opera story is 
described on programs. Dr. Fleck gives 
an informal talk, pedagogically, from 
the libretto, pointing out various dra- 
matic and musical features. There is no 
chorus, but the solo and ensemble num- 
bers are illustrated by artists, among 
whom may be named Mr. De Macchi at 
the piano, who supplements with his 
work the need of an orchestra. 

“Carmen” was thus given to a large 
audience on Oct. 3. On Thursday, Oct. 
ap neerner Rusticana” was _ sched- 
uled. . 





Benefit Concert for Rockford (Ill.) 
Boys’ Club 
RocKForD, ILL., Oct. 1.—The Rockford 


Woman’s Club Theater was opened Sept. 27 
with a concert, the proceeds of which are 
for the Rockford Boys’ Club building equip- 
ment fund. Mae Graves Atkins of Rock- 














Patriotic Work and Fortune-Telling 
Engross May Mukle During Vacation 
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HAT May Mukle’s summer was not spent in giving Red Cross concerts alone is 

shown by these snap-shots, the first of which pictures her as she appeared ai a 
Country Fair given at Onota Farm, Pittsfield, Mass., almost unrecognizably disguised 
In this make-up she told forty-eight fortunes by palmistry and cards in 
one afternoon. With her is shown Rebecca Clarke, the violist, in the costume of an 
English plough-boy. The fair, which was in aid of the Woman’s Land Army Fund, 
was a huge success, to which the efforts of Miss Mukle and Miss Clarke contributed 


as a gypsy. 


very largely. 


The left hand picture shows Miss Mukle with part of her audience at a party 
given for the Berkshire Shaker Colony. Since last hearing from Miss Mukle ani 
Miss Clarke it has been learned that their Red Cross fund has reached a total for 
the summer of $6,200, of which $1,600 was made at their last concert given at Tuxedo 
Park, at the house of Mrs. Hamilton, daughter of Pierpont Morgan. 

























ford, soprano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, con- 
tralto;. John B. Miller, tenor; G. Magnus 
Schutz, bass; Amy Emerson Neil, violinist, 
and Edgar A. Nelson, pianist and aecom- 
panist, were the soloists. Mrs. Atkins was 
given an enthusiastic reception and with the 
other artists received much applause: Mrs. 
Atkins has been engaged as soprano soloist 
with the Chicago Sunday Evening Club for 
the month of October. H. FP. 





Many October Dates for Amy Ellerman 
and Calvin Coxe 


Additional appearances scheduled for Amy 
Ellerman, contralto, and Calvin Coxe, tenor, 
are as follows: 

Oct. 7, Lake Park, Iowa; Oct. 8, Orange 
City, Iowa; Oct. 9, Wilmont, Minn.; Oct. 10. 
Luverne, Minn.; Oct. 11, Canistota, S. D., 
Oct. 12, Oldham, S. D.; Oct. 14, Valley 
Springs, S. D.; Oct. 15, Centerville, Iowa; 
Oct. 16, Stickney, S. D.; Oct. 17, Whitelake, 
S. D.; and Oct. 18, Kennebeck, S. D. 





Florence MacMillan Reopens Studio 


Florence MacMillan, New York coach 
and accompanist, has reopened her studio 
with prospects for an active winter. Her 
concert season began in Toronto, Canada, 
Sept. 24, where she appeared with 
Yvonne de Tréville. 





Josiah Zuro Returns to New York 


Josiah Zuro, the gifted young conductor, 
has returned to New York, where he will 
remain this winter devoting his time to 
coaching in operatic and concert répertoire. 
Mr. Zuro spent his vacation this summer at 
Port Jefferson, L. I. 





Gustav Becker, pianist, played at.Phreno- 
logical Institute in New York, Friday even- 
ing of last week. He gave a program of his 


own compositions, illustrating four styles of - 


musical appeal. 
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HOW THORNER AIDS THE LOAN 













New York Vocal Teacher Presented Ger- 
man Helmet to Committee 


Following his recent marriage William 
Thorner, the widely known vocal in- 
structor, has taken a new house in West 
Seventy-ninth Street, New York, where 
he will in future reside and teach. As 
announced in MUSICAL AMERICA last 
week, his pupil Rose Poncelle, a young 
dramatic soprano, has been engaged by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for the 
coming season. It is understood that she 
will make her début in the revival of 
Donizetti’s “La Forza del Destino.” 

On Friday of last week Mr. Thorner 
was a visitor at the offices of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, after having contributed in 4 
unique way to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 
“A little while ago,” said Mr. Thorner, 
“IT gave a helmet to the Liberty Loan 
Committee. I thought they would be able 
to use it in the sale of bonds, so I brought 
it downtown with me to-day and turnei 
it over to them. I got it from my friend, 
Captain Gaboury of the United States 
Army. When he sailed for France he 
promised me that he would send me 3 
German helmet. It was not long a‘te! 
that I received a letter which said: ‘(er 
man officer is dead; helmet is being for- 
‘warded to you. | 








































I am in a hospital. 
Well, shortly after the helmet of the «ca! 
German officer arrived. I am glad to sa) 
that my friend, Captain Gaboury, is 10 
better, according to advices I have since 
had. During this drive it occurred to m 
that the German officer’s helmet, «2 
tured by an American officer in France 
would be a fine trophy for the Lilert! 
Loan organization. That’s how I 24) 
pened to give it to them to-day.” 





Ernest Davis Making Autumn Tour ° 
Middle Western Cities 


Ernest Davis, American tenor, is n 
a short recital tour of the Middle West 
Davis will open the tour on Oct. 18, a 
be heard in several cities in Ohio, Illino 
Minnesota, returning to New York f: 
appearance in the Verdi Club’s' m 
musical on Novy. 6. 
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MUSICAL PITTSBURGH 
WAKENS INTO LIFE 


Harbingers of Full Winter Mak- 
ing Their Appearance —Some 
Local Changes 





PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 5.—Pittsburgh 
i, gradually starting its musical life. 
The harbingers of a full winter, namely, 
b llboards and window cards, are ap- 
nearing on the empty fences and in the 
ow windows and we are informed, or 
yarned (everything depends on the way 
you look at it), that the Greatest Russian 
Violinist, the Greatest Italian Canta- 
trice and the Greatest Operatic Diva 
fresh: from her triumphs in Buenos 
Aires are to .-be with us shortly after 
snow flies. Reading managers’ advance 
notices is a great outdoor sport, provid- 
ing one is a trusting soul and has the 
leisure. It is like reading the advance 
matter for talking-machine records. It 
is hyperbole with upper case HY. 

At the Pennsylvania -College for 
Women, Walter Wild, organist of Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church, has succeeded 
Gabriel Hines as head of the music fac- 
ulty. It was at the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege that T. Carl Whitmer did such 
notable work with his class in composi- 
tion. Gabriel Hines succeeded Mr. Whit- 
mer and now it is Walter Wild. The col- 
lege season opened with a faculty re- 
cital Mr. Wild played a “Pianoforte 
Suite in the Olden Style,” consisting of 
an Allemande, Pastorale, Minuet and 
Capriccio; Emma Selmeir sang Gluck’s 
“Q del mio dolce ardore”; Miss Macken- 
zie played a “Prelude Toccata” of Lach- 
ner and numbers by MacDowell and Cho- 
pin; Miss Selmeir’s second group com- 
prised songs by Elgar, Cadman, Car- 
penter and Wishan. 

Due to the efforts of Mr. Whitmer, 
the music department of the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women was highly 
thought of in this State. Mr. Wild will 
doubtless carry on the traditions estab- 
lished by Mr. Whitmer and Mr. Hines. 

J. Warren Erb is going to New York 
and we are sorry. He was one of the 
few distinct personalities among Pitts- 
burgh’s younger men. Most of the 
younger men seem to be molded on a 
pattern. Mr. Erb was different. He 
was. a most capable accompanist and 
coach and a very good kader in chorus 
work. Mr. Erb goes to some Christian 
Science Church in New York and in con- 
junction with his church work will be 
an artists’ accompanist. We are sorry 
he is going, because New York does not 
need him and Pittsburgh does. 

Charles Heinroth, who has taken up 
the baton laid down by the late James 
Stephen Martin, director of the Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus, is meeting with 
commensurate success in his Male Cho- 
rus work. He has a large body of sing- 
ers enrolled. Plans are on foot in the 
Male Chorus to turn over the proceeds 
or certain amounts to the Red Cross, a 
procedure which will meet with un- 
doubted success. The men of the Male 
Chorus are enthusiastic over the out- 
look. They predict a successful year. 

In the passing of Mrs. Simon Seeg- 
man, who died Thursday, Pittsburgh has 
lost an invaluable woman. For years 
she has been on the advisory board of 
the Tuesday Musical Club, where her 
counsel was much sought. She was a 
singer of attainment, a pianist of 
marked ability and a spirit of great 
sweetness. The Tuesday Musical Club 
and the city at large will miss her. 

H. B. G. 


Hempel Aiding in Loan Drive 


Frieda Hempel, the Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, who lately returned from 
her summer in the Adirondacks, has be- 
gun doing her bit for the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan. She was scheduled to sing 
cn the steps of the Sub-Treasury on 
'riday, Oct. 11, and on Friday evening 
sings at the Academy of Music at the 
big rally which marks the close of 
Brooklyn’s big day in the drive. Colonel 
Roosevelt will deliver the address. The 
following week Miss Hempel will sing on 
the New York Public Library steps. 





facoma Singer Marries Army Officer 


TaAcOoMA, WaSsH., Oct. 4.—Capt. Oscar 
‘ain of the 75th Infantry supply office, Camp 
ewis, and Lura MacFarlane, a popular 
coma singer, were recently married to 
The bride is a graduate of the Annie 


Wright Seminary of this city. A. W.R. 














How Ysaye and Dambois Enriched the 
World with a New V oice-Violin-and-Piano Opus 

















The Four Artists Concerned in Maurice Dambois’s “‘Priére,” for Soprano, Violin (or ’Cello) and Piano. 


© Mishkin 


From Left to Right: On 


the Tennis Court at Scarsdale, Jacques Thibaud and Maurice Dambois. Eugen Ysaye and Mme. Helen Stanley 


T will come, no doubt, as a surprise to 

the admirers of Eugen Ysaye to learn 
that he is a poet as well as a violinist and 
conductor. Already he has a collection 
of over 200 of his poems, which possess 
rare beauty and a wealth of poetic im- 
agery. The discovery of this hitherto 
sedulously guarded talent came about in 
an interesting manner. 

The scene was laid in Scarsdale, West- 
chester, on a summer evening; dramatis 
personz, Mme. Helen Stanley, Eugen 
Ysaye, Jacques Thibaud and Maurice 


Dambois. Mme. Stanley was lamenting 
the fact that in her joint appearances 
with Mr. Thibaud there was no possibil- 
ity of using a composition for violin and 
voice, where the ensemble value would 
be such that one part was not subordinate 
to the other. Heretofore, such a com- 
bination had been entirely in favor of 
the voice. The relegation of the piano 


to an accompaniment and the violin to 
an obbligato had given these two instru- 
ments the réles of adjuncts, to be care- 
fully subservient through the soft pedal 
or mute, and anyone who could span an 
octave or hold a bow was considered good 
enough for their interpretation. 

Suddenly Dambois, fired with enthusi- 
asm, spoke up: “I'll write you a big song 
where the violin part will be as impor- 
tant as in a sonata. You shall see. 
But”—and here he hesitated—“‘I must 
have a text.” 

It was at this crucial moment that the 
genial Ysaye came to the rescue. “Sup- 
pose I try a hand at the text,” he volun- 
teered, and briefly-outlined the idea for 
a poem which he had in mind. There 
was no doubt as to the possibilities with 
such a text, and Dambois was delighted. 
He was for getting to work immediately 
and succeeded in enthusing Ysaye to the 
extent of starting the composition that 
night. Side by side, poet and composer 
worked out the song. 


Following is the text of Ysaye’s poem: 


O forét, rends-moi tes verdures 

Et tes buissons mystérieux ! 

Les longs baisers sous les ramures 
Et les halos délicieux ! 

O rends-moi l’haleine suave 

De cette bouche qui s’entr’ouvre! 
Les lévres dont je suis l’esclave 
Et son sein blane qui se découvre! 
Rends-moi l’éclat des yeux ardents, 
Les cheveux que l’herbe caresse! 
La grace des gestes dolents, 

Ce corps au forme de déesse! 
Que sur son coeur mon coeur repose, 
Qu’ainsi notre vie se close! 


The work is now finished and is dedi- 
cated by Ysaye and Dambois to both 
Mme. Stanley and Mr. Thibaud. It will 
be heard wherever they appear in joint 
recital, or Mme. Stanley with Mr. Dam- 
bois. In the latter case the ’cello ar- 
rangement will be used, as the music has 
been written for either instrument. 








FLORENCE MACBETH 
GAVE“ENTIRE SUMMER 
TO PATRIOTIC WORK 














Florence Macbeth, Now on Tour with the 
Chicago Opera Association 


Florence Macbeth, the American so- 
prano, began her season in recital on Oct. 
8 at Burlington, Iowa, and from there 
joined the Chicago Opera Association 
on tour. She will continue the season 
1918-19 with them in Chicago. 

Miss Macbeth has had no summer rest 
or vacation, giving up her entire time 
to sing for the soldiers and sailors, re- 
cruiting for the British army and navy. 


Hardly a week has passed that she has 
not been called upon two or three times 
for this great cause. Miss Macbeth has 
been credited by the British mission 
with having done more in aiding the re- 
cruiting here than any other one woman 


HUMANITARIAN CULT HEARS 
ROSENBLATT AND JACOBSEN 


Cantor-Tenor and Violinist Greeted by 
a Huge Audience—Secretary 
Wilson a Speaker 


Under the auspices of the Humani- 
tarian Cult, an audience packed the 
Hippodrome and its stage on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 6, to hear much speech 
and some music. Of the former, Secre- 
tary Wilson’s address to labor, to which 
the audience responded by liberal indi- 
vidual subscriptions to the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan, was worthy of notice. Can- 
tor Josef Rosenblatt and Sascha Jacob- 


sen, ‘violinist, the latter substituting at 
short notice for Max Rosen (who had 
been announced, but was ill), provided 
the musical enjoyment of the occasion. 
The cantor’s singing of the tenor aria 
from “Samson et Dalila” compares not 
unfavorably in beauty of tone and sym- 
pathy of handling with that of some 
well-known opera singers in the same 
réle. While the audience was uniformly 
enthusiastic, perhaps the discriminating 
admired most those Hebrew melodies, 
ecclesiastical and other, such as the “Kol 
Nidrei,” “Eli, Eli,” “Ov Horachim” and 
“Omar Rabbi Elisor,” in which the can- 
tor finds himself most at home. 

Mr. Jacobsen played Chopin’s E Major 
Nocturne and a Sarasate number with 
especial brillianey and the two artists 
united their powers with pleasing effect 
in Massenet’s “Elégie.” C. P. 





ITALIAN GRENADIERS 
GIVE FIRST CONCERT 


American Début of Splendid Band 
Draws Throng to Lexington 
Opera House 


New York’s Italian colony turned out 
in full strength on Sunday afternoon and 
night at the first concert in America of 
the Royal Italian Grenadiers’ Band in 
the Lexington Opera House. Many noted 
artists, including Enrico Caruso and his 
bride, were present. 

Two conductors presented the pro- 
gram of operatic excerpts from the 
Italian masterpieces, G. Manente and G. 
Tarditi, and both revealed splendid qual- 
ities as musicians and leaders. 

The band of some seventy men is 
neither “blary” nor reedy, but is bal- 
anced as an artistic wind band organ- 
ization should be. The program included 
the finale of the second act of “Lucia,” 
Donizetti; “Hymn to the Sun” from 
“Tris,” Mascagni; the “William Tell” 
Overture, Rossini; “Grenadier March,” 
G. Tarditi; “Dance of the Hours” from 
“Gioconda,” Ponchielli; Intermezzo, “A 
Long Past Dream” and “Zingaresca,” G. 
Manente. In conclusion Mr. Tarditi led 
his own spectacular composition, “The 
Battle of San Martino and Solferino.” 

The immense audience, which crammed 
even the aisles of the house, thundered 
out its frenzied approval every few min- 
utes. Mr. Caruso subscribed for the 
first $1,000 Liberty Loan bond and be- 
fore the performance was over $300,000 
in bonds was reported as having been 
sold. The tenor and his bride were 
cheered lustily and frequently by this 
clamorous audience. 
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LENOX, MAss.—In plavs of Harold 
Thomscn, who has enters: the service, 
Charles Barnet is to be organist at St. 
James’s Church. 
* * * 


MILFORD, CONN.—Alberta Carine re- 
cently gave a song recital in the town 
hall. The arrangements were in charge 
of Edgar T. Clarke and Gladys Askam. 


ok ES OK 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Arthur Turner 
lately directed the second in the series 
of Sunday evening patriotic “sings” at 
Trinity Church. The church choir as- 
sisted. 

a * co 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—Professor and 
Mrs. Horatio Parker, Grace Parker and 
Mrs. Ralph Semler have returned to their 
homes here. They spent the summer in 
Bluehill, Me. 

* ok * 

RocKFoRD, ILL.—Mrs. Beth McLaren 
Miller, violinist, will resume her violin 
classes here during the absence in 
France of her husband, Homer Miller, 
who is with the Eighty-sixth Division. 

* * * 

NEW CANAAN, CONN.—Mr. and Mrs. 
George C. Stock, after a two weeks’ stay 
in Saranac and Lake Kushaqua, N. Y., 
have returned to their home here. Mr. 
Stock has opened his studio for the sea- 
son. 

* * * 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—On Oct. 6 was in- 
augurated the twenty-ninth consecutive 
series of free organ recitals in the North- 
side Carnegie Music Hall. City Organist 
Caspar P. Koch was assisted by several 
guest soloists. 

* * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Millie Barnum, 
known professionally as Miss Milbar, 
was soloist at a recent concert given 
here and was received with marked ap- 
preciation. Miss Milbar is a pupil of 
Gustave Becker of New York City. 


aK * * 


TAcoMA, WASH.—Mrs. E. B. Snyder, 
formerly of California, but more re- 
cently of Seattle, has joined Tacoma’s 
musical ranks. In Seattle she held the 
position for eight years of soprano solo- 
ist at Pilgrim Congregational Church. 

“ * * 

ToLepo, OH10. — Herbert Foster 
» Sprague lately gave his fifty-first organ 
recital at Trinity Church. The feature 
of the concert was the playing of a work 
by C. Villiers Stanford, entitled “Sonata 
Eroica.” Mrs. Harrison Ives, a pupil 
of Mr. Sprague’s, was the soloist. 

ok * * 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA—A large com- 
munity “sing” was held to open the night 
high school, led by James Bird, musical 
instructor in the city schools, with 
Elaine Cramer at the piano. About 500 
persons gave a program of patriotic 
songs. 

* * 

HuUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Mrs. Helen 
Tufts Lauhon presented her pupils in 
the first of a series of recitals recently. 
Those who played were Margaret Fran- 
ces Reese, Mary Adelaide Brown, Sophie 
Brindley, Gertrude Armstrong, Lauretta 
Ross, Virginia Lewis, Lucille Brown and 
Warren Parsons. 

* eo aK 

TACOMA, WASH.—Mme. Kaethe Pie- 
ezonka, local ’cellist, who recently re- 
turned from concert and studio work in 
Chicago, has established a conservatory 
for the Northwest in Tacoma, in the 
organization of which she is having the 
co-operation of well-known musicians. 

%* * * 


East LIVERPOOL, OHIO.—The Schu- 
mann Club met on Oct. 4 at the home of 
Sylvia Davis, instructor in piano. Those 
who presented the program were Ken- 
neth Genn, Marcie Crawford, Miss Davis 
and Raymond Ramsey, Mildred Davis, 
Marjorie Shope, Donald Glenn and Irene 
Heames. 

ok * * 

TacoMA, WASH.—A delightful pro- 
gram was a feature of the opening as- 
sembly of the Lincoln High School. Mrs. 
Frederick A. Rice, soprano soloist, was 
received with applause by the students 
filling the large auditorium. She was 
accompanied ably by Martha Lewis, Ta-, 
coma pianist. 


] 


NortTH ADAMS, MAss.—One of the 
city’s best known musicians, Ralph 
Domin, has left the city to enter the 
Knights of Columbus forces as an enter- 
tainer overseas. For some time he had 
been leader of Domin’s Orchestra and 
is well known in the Berkshire section. 

* * * 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.— Victor W. 
Smith, conductor of the Troy Symphony 
Orchestra, has been chosen conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Glovers- 
ville to succeed Ernest Fahnestock. The 
crchestra is planning to give a series of 
Seven Sunday afternoon concerts in 
Gloversville. 

* oK 

SEATTLE, WASH.—At the Claypool- 
Fuery Music Studios a young people’s 
music club has been fermed, where chil- 
dren will be trained in vocal and instru- 
mental music and elocution. John J. 
Fuery, recently of Dublin. Ireland, and 
Mrs. Grace C. Claypool will have charge 
of the children. 

* ad x 

GAFFNEY, S.-C.—A faculty concert was 
given at the Limestone College School of 
Music. The artists were Marie Epton, 
violinist; Miriam Howard, vocalist, and 
Frank L. Eyer, organist. The school 
has not been affected by the war, having 
an unusually large student body of 
women this year. 

* * * 

NEW HAVEN, COoNN.—Last week’s con- 
certs for the Liberty Loan held on the 
Green included some fine _ selections. 
Vocal solos were given by Margaret 
Hamilton, Eddie Headley, the Musical 
Fredericks, Clara Keating and the Roma 
Italian Band. Mrs. Townshend and Mrs. 
McDermott are in charge of the concerts. 

tk aS 

MARTINS FERRY, OH10.—The Martins 
Ferry Lecture-Recital Club opened on 
Oct. 1 with the season’s first concert. 
The program, which was in charge of 
Jessie Alma Wolf and Mrs. Dora Nein- 
inger Bard, was artistically arranged. 
Miss Wolf, the club’s pianist, gave some 
numbers, while Mrs. Bard sang. 

* * * 


GREENWICH, CONN.—Carolyn Finney 
Springer, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. Leonard 
Rust, pianist; Andrew Mitchell, bass; 
W.S. M. Fiske, tenor, and John J. Mac- 
Gregor gave a concert on Sept. 26 at Dia- 
mond Hill Church at Cos Cob for the ben- 
efit of the church. There was a large 
audience from Greenwich and Stamford. 

* * * 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO.—The Swain 
Concert Company gave its second concert 
in the high school auditorium, under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, to the 
Sons of Veterans. Mr. Swain gave well 
received vocal numbers, accompanied by 
Josef Martin, who also played solos. 
Philip Sevasta, harpist, presented some 
works. 

* * * 

NortH ADAMS, MAss.—Under _ the 
auspices of the Church of St. Anthony 
of Padua, the last of the series of oper- 
atic entertainments was given in Drury 
Hall on Sept. 30, when Fernando Carpi, 
assisted by Maestro Nastrucci of the 
Metropolitan Opera forces, gave a 
sacred concert. 

* * 

GRAND RAPIps, MicH.—Harold Tower, 
organist at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, 
has issued his announcement for his third 
annual series of four organ recitals. 
These will be given on the four Fridays 
of October, and the assisting artists will 
be Mrs. W. J. Fenton, soprano, and H. 
Olin Igelman, bass, of St. Mark’s Choir. 


* * * 


GRAHAM, VA—Ruth Lacy, the new 
music teacher at the Graham School, ar- 
rived recently from Scottsburg to take up 
her duties. Miss Lacy received her mu- 
sical education at the Washington Col- 
lege of Music and the New England Con- 
servatory. She taught piano for three 
years in Scottsburg High School. 


ok ok * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
at the State College for Teachers on 
Sunday evening for the soldiers in train- 
ing, under the direction of Frances A. 
Van Santford. Those who appeared on 
the program were Ambrose Wryrick, 
tenor, and Edward Hinkelman, violinist. 
Lois Knox was the accompanist. 


CHARLESTON, W. VaA.—Cornelius M. 
Estill, after the regular services at St. 
John’s, recently gave a short organ re- 
cital. Mr. Estill was formerly assistant 
organist of the church, was later organ- 
ist of the Baptist Temple and is now 
organist and choirmaster of St. Peter’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New 
York City. 

ok * * 

POPTLAND, ORE.—Theodore Kratt, who 
has been the musical director at Camp 
Sherman, O., conducted a patriotic mu- 
sical assem >ly, which was held at the 
Failing Public School, this city, on Fri- 
dey, Sept. 20. He led the students in 
the singing of patriotic songs, and then 
related some of his experiences while at 
Camp Sherman. 

- *« * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—At the combina- 
ticn benefit pageant of the Y. M. C. A., 
Red Cross and Knights of Columbus, 
Vera Curtis of the Metropolitan Opera 
Ccmpany sang the “Marseillaise”’ and 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” A 
pageant, “Ye Sons of Glory,” was pre- 
sented by a cast of more than a hundred 
young persons. 

* * * 

MERIDEN, CONN.—AI Levine, a Meri- 
den boy, musician and dancing instruc- 
tor, is now in the Service. He is drum- 
major and assistant leader of the band 
at Camp Meade. Chairman Hess of the 
War Bureau Committee, in making his 
report of the visit of the French band, 
announced that $1,790 was the amount 
netted from the appearance. 

*K * * 


POLYTECHNIC, MONT. — Iva Jane 
Thomas, an honor graduate of the New 
England Conservatory, is this year at 
the head of the voice department of 
Billings Polytechnic Institute. Marcia 
Wilhelmj-Bailey has come to the school 
as head of the piano department. Miss 
Bailey was teaching at Dieppe, France, 
when the war broke out. 

*k * a 


MERIDEN, CONN.—G. Frank Goodale, 
for many years supervisor of music in 
the Meriden public schools, wrote the 
music for the new patriotic song, “The 
Battle Hymn of the Rescue,” sung re- 
cently at Woolsey Hall at a great mass 
meeting. The words have been written 
by Dr. Charles E. Sargent. This was 
the first performance of the song. 

* * * 


LENOX, MAss.—St. James’s Episcopal 
Church in Great Barrington has received 
a gift of a $15,000 organ from Gertrude 
D. Walker of New York. This organ 
will be presented as a memorial to her 
father, the late William Hall Walker. 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers of New 
York lately gave an entertainment for 
the benefit of the Ascension Farm School. 

* * * 


CHARLES CITY, Iowa. — Lawrence 
Casey of Iowa City, who is in the 
marine service, stationed at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, is on 
leave for a tour of the East as a member 
of a double quartet accompanying the 
Great Lakes Band in the interest of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. As soon as the 
tour is over he expects to go to France 
to sing for the soldiers. 

* * ok 


TACOMA, WASH.—The First Methodist 
Church began its fiscal year with a full 
chorus choir, under leadership of Fritz 
Kloepper, Tacoma baritone. Arrange- 
ments are being perfected to give “Eli- 
jah” besides other chorus work of con- 
siderable magnitude this season. Mr. 
Kloepper’s choir has as a recent acquisi- 
tion Mrs. Donald Dilto, a former leader 
in musical work in Spokane. 

* * eo 


WALLINGFORD, CONN.—Mrs. Josephine 
E. Gammons sang old English songs at 
the first meeting of the Woman’s Club 
on Sept. 29 at the home of Mrs. E. A. 
Hall. She was accompanied by Emma 
Blake, who gave a number of Debussy’s 
works. The committee in charge con- 
sisted of Mrs. Cottrill, Mrs. Page, Mrs. 
Terrell, Mrs. Malmquist and Mrs. Robin- 


son. 
* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Katherine Rice, so- 
prano soloist, and Katherine Robinson, 
pianist, gave concerts at Camp Lewis re- 
cently in three buildings under the 
auspices of the camp Y. M. C. A. They 
were greeted by immense crowds of sol- 
diers. Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come!” given as one of Miss Rice’s num- 
bers, roused especial enthusiasm, and 
the piano numbers played by Miss Rob- 
inson were also well received. 

* By 5 

CHARLES City, lowa.—The Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station Band 
gave the first concert of its Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan tour of Iowa at Centerville, 
Sept. 16. There were 20,000 persons in 
attendance. A spectacular parade, with 


the band leading, was one of the fe, 
tures of the day. On Sept. 17 the ban, 
gave a concert at Corydon, where a lay.-. 
parade and public demonstration y 
held in the interest of the loan. 

* * * 


CHARLES CITy,lowa.—Warren Proct.; 
a former Cedar Falls man, who is nov 
one of the tenors of the Chicago Op: ;; 
Association, is to have published t})j; 
month a volume of children’s stor e< 
written in co-authorship with Cla;: 
Louise Burnham, the Chicago nove] «; 
The book is called “Wenonah’s Stor e 
for Children” and_ recounts child:s} 
dreams and experiences of himself ; 
his sister in Iowa. 

* * a 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Novello has published 
a quartet Communion Anthem, “Brea 
of the World in Mercy Broken,” whic 
has been arranged by T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn, organist of St. Paul’s Epis. 
copal Church, who is now serving wt 
the American army in France. The :n- 
them is dedicated to William L. Wide 
mer, organist of the Madison Avenue ke 
formed Church, and it will soon be sung 
by the quartet choir of that church. 

* * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—A _ special musica! 
program was given at Plymouth Con. 
gregational Church, Sept. 22, directed by 
Judson W. Mather, organist and choir- 
master. Soloists were Mrs. Margaret 
Moss Hemion, soprano; Mrs. Romeyn 
Jansen, contralto; Wilfred Worth, bari- 
tone; George E. Kirchner, ’cellist. Musi- 
cians entertaining at Camp Lewis the 
past week were Mrs. H. W. Jack, Myrna 
N. Jack, Miss White, Mrs. Gattis, Mrs 
E. Franklin Lewis and Mrs. Gilme: 
Pryor. 

6. ¢..*# 


BURLINGTON, VT.— Another Wilder 
concert was given at the “Y” hut at Fort 
Ethan Allen recently. The spacious 
building was taxed to its utmost and the 
men in uniform gave the artists a warm 
reception. Mrs. Irene Wilder was the 
principal soloist, giving three numbers. 
Kathryn R. Farrell pleased with ‘“Be- 
cause,” by d’Hardelot. Others who ap- 
peared were George H. Wilder, pianist 
and flautist; Lydia M. Huard, contralto; 
Irene O’Brien, soprano, and Winifred L. 
Patterson, contralto. 

ok * x 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The first meeting of 
the Albany Community Chorus was at- 
tended by more than 1000 singers, indi- 
cating that greater interest will be 
shown this season than last year, when 
the chorus was organized. Alfred Hal- 
lam conducted the chorus and his new 
patriotic song, “New York,” dedicated 
to Governor Whitman, was one of the 
songs thrown on the screen. Marguerite 
Ryan, soprano, was the soloist. Mr. 
Hallam announced that he is also to take 
charge of the community singing in 
Boston. 

* co * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Community singing 
in the churches is meeting with hearty 
response on the part of the audiences. 
Letha L. McClure conducted the singing 
at Queen Ann Congregational Church, 
Sept. 15, Miss Sullivan on Sept. 22 and 
Ernest Worth, Sept. 29. At the Univer- 
sity Presbyterian Church, Sept. 29, a 
chorus of fifty men from the Naval 
Training Station, under J. Dalbert 
Coutts of the Bremerton Naval Band 
led in the patriotic song service. John 
Henry (“Everybody Sing”) Lyons led 
the patriotic singing at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Sept. 29. The “Sing- 
ing Squad” of seventy-five men from 
Camp Lewis gave several selections, in- 
cluding the official song of the State of 
Washington, “Here at Home We’re 
Backing You,” by John Henry Lyons. 
At the First Methodist Episcopal! 
Church, Sept. 22, a program was give! 
under the direction of Montgomery 
Lynch, musical director for the Thir- 
teenth Naval District. Those taking 
part were M. Lowell Patton, organist; 
J. D’Alberto Coutts, pianist; Harry Par- 
sons, violinist; Walter Jenkins, voca!- 
ist and a chorus of 500 sailors and 4 
quartet from Naval Station, Bremerton. 
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FRANCES NASH FINDS HEATH, MASS., 


A FERTILE SPOT FOR MUSIC 





Through Pianist’s Efforts Village 
Is Initiated Into Community 
Singing — Also Gives Recital 
and Concerts for Enthusiastic 
Townspeople 


} EATH, MASS., Oct. 3.—After 

Frances Nash plays with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at Worcester, Mass.. 
she will return to her home in New York 
before taking up the balance of her sea- 
son, but until that time she lingers at 
Heath, Mass., where she has spent the 
past four summers. Heath holds an 
added charm for the young pianist this 
season. Every summer this picturesque 
viliage has a festival which is attended 
by the surrounding communities, but it 
has always been of a strictly commercial 
nature. This season the committee in 
charge decided it was time the arts were 
recognized and chose the closing night, 
Aug. 29, for a gala concert. Miss Nash 
was promptly consulted and consented to 
be soloist. 

The proceeds of the event were to be 
used for patriotic purposes, so Miss Nash 
opened her program with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and followed it with 
French and American compositions. She 
was assisted by Kemp Stillings, violin- 
ist, and the “big night” was closed by a 
community sing, conducted by Marshall 
Bartholomew, Y. M. C. A. song leader, 
summoned from New York for the occa- 
sion. 

The pianist not only did her “bit” in 
the capacity of soloist, but cheerfully 
volunteered to play for the community 
singing. An audience of about 500 as- 
sembled for this concert and the com- 
mittee in charge was fairly overwhelmed 
by the success of its first effort. This 
was Heath’s initiation to the esthetic, 
but the little town (perhaps because it 
is a Massachusetts town) promptly de- 
manded more. In response to this Miss 
Nash invited the clamorous to her home 
a few evenings later and gave another 
concert, whereat she was assisted by 
Georges Longy of Boston Symphony 
fame and Kemp Stillings, her house 
guest. Even this program had to be 
repeated; so Frances Nash returns to 
New York this fall with not a little 
gratitude for having had a part in rous- 
ing the love for music in a new field, 
which proved its appreciation in such a 
generous and convincing way. 


KOSCAK YAMADA 


Famous Japanese 
COMPOSER 
and Conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
of Tokyo 


His First Orchestral Concert 
- in this country will be given at 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Wednesday Eve. 
October 16, 1918 


Under the Auspices of the Japan Society 


Mr. Clarence Whitehill. America’s fore- 
most Baritone, and 150 voices of the New 
Choral Society of New York will render 
compositions of Mr. Yamada. Orchestra of 
90 musicians. 
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Frances Nash at Her Summer Home; 
Above, with Georges Longy; Below, with 
Kemp Stillings 


FRENCH ORCHESTRA DELAYED 





Messager’s Men Will Make New York 
Bow on Oct. 15, Instead of Oct. 8 


Owing to the delay in the arrival of 
the members of the Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire de Paris, André Mes- 
sager, conductor, which is to make a 
limited tour of the United States under 
the auspices of the French High Com- 


mission and the United States Govern- 
ment, the initial concert, scheduled for 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 8, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, was postponed un- 
til Tuesday evening, Oct. 15, which was 
the date originally set for its return 
engagement. 

The orchestra, sailing on a French 
warship from a port in France, was due 
to arrive at an American port Saturday 
last, but no information had been ob- 
tained by the local committee or the 
French High Commission up to the date 
of the concert, hence the change. 

An important event of the week was 
the Washington engagement of the or- 
chestra, which was likewise postponed. 
The date of the second concert in New 
York will be announced later. 





Burnham Concertizes and Does War 
Work 


Thuel Burnham, pianist, who has been 
playing in various cantonments and whose 
tour this season will proceed’ from Fred- 
erick, Md., Nov. 4, to Greenville, S. C., Nov. 
8, and thence through the South, hag 
found time for effective patriotic work in 
addition to filling his concert engagements. 
Mr. Burnham’s work has been valuable be- 





cause of his ability in organizing clubs co- 
operating with reconstruction hospitals in 
Paris. 

Popular Houston Soprano Studying 


with Frank Hemstreet 


Margaret Rubbright, a popular’ soprano, 
from Houston, Tex., is in New York for a 
year’s study with Frank Hemstreet in prepa- 
ration for concert work. Miss Rubbright is 
a former pupil of Mrs. John Wesley Graham 
of Houston and is said to possess very 
promising singing equipment. 





Park Board Buys 200 Seats for French 
Orchestra Concert 


The Park Board of New York author- 
ized Special Deputy Park Commissioner 
Berolzheimer to purchase, in the name 
of the city, 200 orchestra seats for the 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Oct. 15 by the French Orchestra, as 
a feature of the Mayor Hylan People’s 
Concert. 








Méry Zentay 


A promising career was cut short by 
the death of Méry Zentay, the young 


Hungarian violinist, on Oct. 3. Miss 
Zentay had an attack of Spanish in- 
fluenza, from which she died after a 
few days’ illness. Born in Budapest, 
Hungary, twenty-one years ago, she 
came to America from London in 1916. 
She appeared with success at the Cort 
Theater last year and in various cities 
outside New York, notably Providence, 
R. I., and Indianapolis, which re-engaged 
her services. Miss Zentay had also been 
engaged to play again at the Strand 
Theater, where she had first appeared in 
New York, but was able to play at one 
performance only, that of Sunday after- 
noon, Sept. 29, before she was taken 
ill. 





Dr. William S. Pitts 


CHARLES City, IA., Oct. 1.—Dr. Wii- 
liam S. Pitts, composer and author of the 





old song “Little Brown Church in the 
Vale,” was buried at his old home in 
Fredericksburg, la., yesterday. Dr. Pitts 
died at the age of eighty-eight years ina 
hospital in New York last Wednesday. 
Besides the song, “Little Brown Church 
in the Vale,” he composed the song “Nel- 
lie Wildwood” and several others. The 
“Little Brown Church in the Vale” was 
written in 1864 and the same year it was 
sung by Dr. Pitts for the first time in the 
little brown church in Bradford, Ia. It 
has been translated into several lan- 
guages and has been put on a phono- 
graph record. It has also been sung for 
the soldiers in France. At the fifty-sec- 


ond anniversary celebration at the little 


brown church in Bradford Dr. Pitts was 
in attendance and sang his latest song 
written for the occasion, “Fifty Years 
After.” For the past ten years Dr. Pitts 
made his home with a son in Brooklyn, 
ee Es B. C. 


Nettie Hood Emerson 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Oct. 2.—Funeral serv- 
ices were held here to-day for Mrs. Net- 
tie Hood Emerson, formerly prominent 
in. musical societies in this city, who 
died Sept. 30 in Detroit. Mrs. Emerson 
was a daughter of Prof. D. N. Hood, for 
forty years head of the music depart- 
ment of Rockford College. 


Mrs. Emerson was a charter member 
of the Mendelssohn Club and was active 
in that organization during her residence 
here. She was a pupil of Harrison M. 
Wild and of the late Emil Liebling. She 
was organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church when the first pipe organ was 
installed and was organist and director 
of mysic at Court Street M. E. Church 
for a period of years, her husband, the 
late Frank D. Emerson, being a member 
of the choir. Her last musical work in 
Rockford was as organist at the First 
Church of Christ Scientist. H. F. 





Richard CZERWONKY  vioiinist 


New York Recital November 13, Aeolian Hall 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU Chicago Rep. AMY KEITH-JONES, 800 No. Clark Street 
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D. Raymond Feldmann 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Oct. 5.—Quarter- 
master Sergeant D. Raymond Feldmann, 
leader of the Camp Holabird Band and 
a son of Daniel Feldmann, formerly di- 
rector of the Park Band, died on Oct. 5 
at his home in this city from influenza. 
Sergeant Feldmann was_ twenty-five 
years of age and had been associatea 
with the musical interests of the city, 
having been a member of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, the Park Band 
and other municipal organizations be- 
fore entering the service. He was re- 
sponsible for the development of a fine 
band at Camp Holabird and the officers 
and bandsmen quickly recognized his 
musical ability. He is survived by his 
wife, Carrie Klein Feldmann. 

*. & BB. 





George McManus 


George McManus, retired theatrical 
manager of New York, died on Oct. 2. 
He was born in Dublin, Ireland, seventy- 
two years ago and came to New York as 
a boy. In early life he became inter- 
ested in sports and theatrical enter-. 
prises, and was the first manager of the 
St. Louis baseball club. Later he be- 
came associated with John W. Norton 
in the Grand Opera House in St. Louis. 

He was also associated with the 
famous theatrical firm of Abbey & Grau. 
At different times Mr. McManus had 
been manager for Booth and Barrett, 
Adelina Patti, Sarah Bernhardt, Mary 
Anderson and numerous other stars. He 
is survived by his wife and three sons, 
one of whom is George McManus, the 
noted cartoonist. 





Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Gibson 


Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Gibson, wife of 
Milton B. Gibson, president of the 
Weaver Piano Co., Inc., died at her home 
in York, Pa., Sept. 30. Mrs. Gibson was 
an active church worker and also prom- 
inent in several social and charitable 
war organizations. She is_ survived 
by her husband, a mother, three daugh- 
ters, one brother, a sister and a half- 
brother. Her daughter, Marion, who 
was for several years a prominent solo- 
ist in Philadelphia churches, gave up 
her musical career about two years ago 
to be with her mother, feeling that it 
was her duty to do so. 





Walter Decker 


Walter Decker of Brooklyn, well- 
known organist, teacher of piano and 
composer of piano music, died on Oct. 
4 after an illness of three years. 

Mr. Decker was born in Brooklyn and 
was a pupil of Rafael Joseffy. He also 
studied organ with Mason. He filled the 
position of organist at the Greenpoint 
M. E. Tabernacle for sixteen years and 
later became organist of the New York 
Avenue M. E. Church and Grace Pres- 
byterian Church. A. T. S. 


Daniel McGhie 


Daniel McGhie, father of John Mce- 
Ghie, conductor-composer, died sudden- 
ly on Sept. 8 at his home in Washington, 
D. C., at the age of seventy-six. Mr. Mc- 
Ghie was a native of Glasgow, Scotland, 
and was a Bachelor of Music, Cantab., 
1879. Although a business man, music 
and languages were his hobbies, and un- 
til he came to America fifteen years ago 
he was a factor in the musical life of 
Glasgow, and was exceedingly well known 
among the older musicians of that city. 








Cordelia Janneris 


CHICAGO, Oct. 5.—Cordelia Janneris, a 
a member of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation’s chorus, died in Chicago on Sept. 
29 of pneumonia. During the last sea- 
son Miss Janneris was the leader of the 
sopranos in the ensemble, occasionally 
singing minor parts. She was buried in 
Syracuse, N. Y., her home. 


Annie E. Rose 


Annie E. Rose, a musical director for 
the Loew theaters, whose home was at 
the Hotel Bristol, New York, died yester- 
day at Roosevelt Hospital after a short 
illness. Miss Rose was born in Pennsyl- 
vania and gained her musical education 
abroad. One year ago she became affili- 
ated with Marcus Loew as a musical di- 
rector for his theaters here. 


Albert A. Landsberg 


Albert A. Landsberg, teacher of music 
in Brooklyn and a member of Damascus 
Commandery, No. 59, Knights Templar, 
died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
Oct. 1. 
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“HOW MUSICIANS ARE HELPING LIBERTY LOAN | 











Some Photographs Showing Well-Known Musicians Enlisted in Helping to Make the Fourth Liberty Loan a Success. The Upper Left Picture Siows Anna Case Singing at the Altar of Liberty in Madison Square 


Park, New York (Photo by Press Illustrating Service) Upper Right Shows Geraldine Farrar Selling Bonds on the Steps of the United States Treasury Building in Washington, Mrs. McAdoo, W ife 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Rowe Are with Her (Photo © by Clinedinst, Washington) Lower Left Shows Orville Harrold, the Tenor, Singing on the 
Sub Treasury Steps in New York (Photo by Bain News Service) Lower Right Shows John Philip Sousa and Secretary McAdoo Shaking Hands as the Drive Opens in Washington (Photo © by 


Clinedinst) 








FARRAR OPENS DRIVE AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Soprano Sings at Treasury and 
Sells First Bond —- Sousa 
Stirs Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 1.—Music is 
playing an important part in the Fourth 
Liberty Loan drive in Washington. Ger- 
aldine Farrar officially opened the cam- 
paign in the capital by singing on the 
steps of the Treasury Department be- 
fore a throng of 25,000, including offi- 
cials, diplomats, war-workers and per- 
sons in all walks of life. Owing to a 
cold contracted .while motoring from 
New York to Washington, Miss Farrar’s 
voice was not heard to the best advan- 
tage. 

Miss Farrar was tendered a _ recep- 
tion at the Press Club, where she sold 
the first bond to Vice-President Marshall 
and the next to the Secretary of the 


Treasury McAdoo, after which followed 
the purchasing of bonds by Secretaries 
Lansing, Lane, Houston and other offi- 
cials and members of the Press Club. 
Miss Farrar stimulated the purchase of 
bonds of high denomination by present- 
ing the buyers with an autographed 
photograph of herself. 

It will be remembered that Washing- 
ton is the girlhood home of Miss Farrar 
and as such it was significant that the 
Fourth Liberty Loan committee should 
have invited her to open the drive in the 
capital. Interviewing the singer on the 
present campaign, she said: 

“We lived in Washington when I was 
a little girl, and that is one of the chief 
reasons why I was glad to accept the 
invitation to open the campaign here. 
No, I do not allow the war to depress 
me. Those who possess the faculty of 
seeing life in its entirety cannot help 
but know that the spiritual enrichment 
of those of our fighting forces in the 


grip of the world’s war is far greater 
than any physical loss they may suffer. 

“Our sympathies ought to be with 
those over here who in their failure to 
sacrifice sufficiently in helping this great 
world upheaval forfeit a glimpse into 
immortality. It is the spirit of Joan of 
Are that is sustaining our brave boys 
and leading them on to victory. 

“There is a curious satisfaction for 
one who has been identified with the 
public with all the make-up of the stage 
to realize that even in private life she 
has persuasive powers sufficient to make 
people buy bonds. Maybe I have mis- 
taken my vocation and should*be a sales- 
woman,” she ended with a laugh. 

Another important musical feature in 


the Fourth Liberty Loan drive is the 
band of the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station, with Lieut. John Philip 
Sousa at its head. Washington has an 
especial endearment for Sousa as the 
man who nationalized the United States 
Marine Band during his directorship of 
that organization. For a number of 
years he was a prominent feature 1 
musical affairs in the official and civil 
life in the capital. It was with true 
pride that Lieut. John Philip Sousa an¢é 
his naval band of 300 musical seame! 
were cheered on the steps of the \a- 
tional Museum building, on the steps of 
the Treasury, before the White House, 
where the leader has played so often ané 
marching down the historic avenu 
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